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ASCLEPIADES. 


AMONG  the  mod  excellent  and  the  moft 
fortunate  men  that  antiquity  has  to  boaft, 
and  whofe  name  has  defended  to  us 
with  the  greateft  honor,  the  phifician  Afcle- 
piades  may  well  take  rank.  ■  'This  was  a  Greek, 
of  the  kingdom  of  Bithinia,  who  at  Rome,  now 
about  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  made  a  great 
figure  in  that  art  he  profefted,  and  in  which  he 
was,  befides,  confidered  as  one  of  its  moft  valu¬ 
able  authors. 

Though  at  prefent  all  his  works  are  loft,  nor 
js  there  extant  any  hiftory  of  his  life  ;  my  inten¬ 
tion  is  to  inveftigate  all  the  curious  particulars 
that  can  be  found  of  him,  both  as  to  his  perfon, 
and  exercife  of  his  profeftion. 


The 
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The  name  of  Afclepiades,  which,  in  its  origin* 
fignihes  a  fon,  or  defcendant  of  Efculapius,  was 
*  borne  antiently  by  many. 

By  fame,  Angle  and  perfonal. 

By  others  conjoined  in  the  manner  of  our  fir- 
names,  and  ofteneft,  given  to  phificians. 

And  it  was  fometimes  afTumed,  out  of  a  certain 
vulgar  vanity,  in  order  to  boaft  a  refpedtable, 
but  falfe,  pedigree,  as  if  thofe  who  bore  it  were 
defcended  fronrthat  ideal  perfonage  Efculapius, 
who  was  antiently  feigned,  and  confidered  by  the 
poets,  as  that  part  of  the  unknown  power  of  na¬ 
ture,  which  fometimes  cures  difeafes  of  itfelf, 
and  on  that  account  was  acknowledged  as  a  deity, 
or  prefiding  God  of  health.  In  that  character 
he  was  commonly  worfhipped  even  by  the  moff 
learned  nations,  while  the  politheiftic  frftem  of 
divinity  prevailed  among  them. 

Our  Afclepiades  had  this  his  name  in  the  firfl 
and  plaineft  fignihcation,  of  merely  fpecifying  his 
perfon. 

0  * 

And  as  in  books  there  occur  more  than  forty 
other  Afclepiadefes,  fome  greater,  lome  leffer  cha¬ 
racters,  it  is  proper  to  precaution  againft  any  of 
them  being  confounded  with  ours,  a  miftake  into 
which  fome,  otherwife  learned,  writers  have  not 
efcaped  the  falling. 
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The  ufual  diftin&ion  for  him  is,  either  his 
having  his  name  mentioned  fingly,  without  any 
adjunct,  as  being  the  moft  eminent  of  all,  or 
joined  with  the  epithets  Bithinian,  or  phifician, 
or  with  fome  circumftances  appropriable  to  him, 

•  • 

The  antient  writers,  in  whom  the  mention  of 
him  in  any  degree  or  manner  is  to  be  found,  fo 
far  as  is  come  to  our  knowledge,  are,  in  num¬ 
ber  twenty-feven,  eleven  of  whom  were  Greeks, 
and  fixreen  Latin, 

Of  the  eleven  Greek  writers,  there  were  five 
phificians,  Caffius,  Erotianus,  Galen,  Qribafius, 
CEtius  •,  three  philofophers,  Plutarch,  Sextus, 
and  Stobeus ;  two  geographers,  Strabo  and  Ste- 

phanus,  and  one  divine,  Eufebius. 

«  * 

Of  the  fixteen  Latin,  there  were  five  phifi¬ 
cians,  Celfus,  Scribonius,  Celius  Aurelianus, 
Marcellas,  Theodoras  ;  three  philofophers,  Ci¬ 
cero,  Seneca,  Chalcidius ;  fix  mifcellaneous, 
Pliny,  Apuleius,  Cenforinus,  Macrobius,  Mar¬ 
tian  and  Cafliodorus ;  and  two  Divines,  the  fup- 
pofed  Clement,  tranfiated  by  Rufinus,  and  Ter^ 
tullian. 

In  fome  of  the  teftimonials  of  the  above- 
mentioned  writers,  there  are  moreover  to  be 
found  quotations  concerning  him  from  ten  other 
writers,  nine  Greek,  and  one  Latin,  whofe  works, 

B  z  at 
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at  leaft  thofe  that  fpeak  of  him,  are  loft.  Five 
of  them  were  phificians,  Athenaeus  Attalenfis, 
(founder  of  the  order  of  the  fpiritualifts,  Menodo- 
tus  Empiricus,  Metrodorus,  Mofchion,  and  Sora- 
nus,  two  were  philofophers,  Antiochus  preceptor  to 
Cicero,  and  Athenodorus,  to  Auguftus,  two  his¬ 
torians,  Varro  and  Herennius  Philo;  and  one 
Divine,  Dionifius,  bifhop  of  Alexandria. 

Of  the  aforefaid  twenty-feven  antient  writers, 
actually  now  extant,  there  are  only  four,  who 
have  wrote  any  thing  at  large  about  him. 

The  moft  antient  of  thefe  is  Cornelius  Celfus, 
who,)  though  not  a  phifician  by  profeffion,  yet, 
afiifted  by  Greek  books,  and  perhaps  by  fome 
able  phiiician  his  friend,  wrote  a  whole  treatife 
on  phihe,  in  his  own  language,  in  a  ftile  of 
great  fimplicity,  and  withal  of  great  beauty, 
with  exa&nefs  and  judgment;  infomuch,  that 
this  work,  which  is  preferved  to  our  days,  is  now 
confidered  as  the  firft  and  beft  book  upon  phific 
that  is  to  be  found  among  the  antient  Latins.  And 
as  his  merit  depends  principally  on  the  opinions 
which  he  produces,  or  quotes  of  authors  now  loft; 
for  thatreafon,  perhaps,  the  Roman  writers,  who 
lived  near  his  time,  fuch  as  Columella  and  Quin¬ 
tilian,  have  but  fparingly  praifed  him.  Nor  does 
Pliny  appear  to  have  made  any  account  of  that 
his  medical  work,  where,  not  remembering  him, 
he  fays  that  very  few  of  the  Romans  had  touched 

upon 
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upon  the  fubjed  of  phific,  and  that  thofe  who 
had,  had  written  in  Greek. 

Celfus  then  confeffes  in  general,  to  have  fol¬ 
lowed  Afclepiades  in  many  points.  He  often 
quotes  him  with  approbation  ;  and  if  fometimes 
he  does  not  agree  with  him  in  opinion,  he  gives 
the  reafon  of  his  diffent  with  all  decent  refped. 

The  next  author  that  writes  much  of  Afclepi¬ 
ades,  is  Pliny,  a  courtier,  both  in  a  military  and 
minifterial  character,  who,  for  his  own  entertain¬ 
ment,  compiled  a  great  book  of  Natural  Hiftory, 
which  contains  a  prodigious  medley  of  natural, 
moral,  and  hiftorical  particulars,  ex  traded,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  own  account,  from  above  two 
thoufand  books,  the  which  are  now  almoft  all 
loft-  a  circumftanee  that  renders  his  the  more 
valuable  to  us. 

True  it  is,  that  many  of  the  allegations  of 
Pliny,  or,  as  they  ftand  in  his  book,  being  exa¬ 
mined  by  men  of  letters  and  judgment,  are 
found  not  to  be  exad,  fo  that  he  is  not  to  be 
quoted  or  reforted  to  without  great  caution. 

It  is  particularly  obfervable  in  him,  that  he 
meddled  much  with  phific,  which  he  had  never 
pradifed,  or  could  have  any  grounds  in  it,  fince 
Jiehimfelf  declares  that  the  medical  art  was  the 

only 
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only  one  of  the  Greek  arts  that  had  not  yet  been 
exercifed  by  the  Roman  gravity  *.  He  then  pre¬ 
tends  to  difcover  the  mifteries  of  it,  by  pro¬ 
ducing  fome  receipts  from  the  Greek  books  •,  and 
by  this  means  aims  at  rendering  the  profelfors  of 
that  nation  ufelefs  •,  againft  whom  he  takes  every 
occafion,  no  one  can  tell  for  why,  to  manifeft  a 
very  illiberal  envy,  and  a  defire  of  leflening,  as 
much  as  he  can,  their  authority.  This  is  what 
he  has  particularly  attempted,  as  to  Afclepiades, 
who  was  dead  many  years  before  ;  unlefs  indeed 
it  may  be  believed,  that  what  he  fays,  being  rare¬ 
ly  original,  or  his  own,  he  may  have  copied  fome 
writer,  cotemporary  to  that  great  man,  and  what 
is  not  uncommon,  an  envious  and  malignant 
detrader  from  his  merit. 

But  be  that  as  it  may,  we  have  the  obligation 

c 

to  Pliny,  for  fome  particularities,  which,  without 
him,  might  probably  have  remained  unknown  \ 
after  which,  from  his  teftimonials,  it  is  our  bu- 
finefs  to  draw  juft  confequences,  and  make  dire 
diftindions. 

The  third  author  who  makes  much  mention 
of  Afclepiades,  and  that  for  the  moft  part  with 
difapprobation,  is  C alius  Aurelianus,  of  the 
town  of  Sicca,  in  Africa,  of  whom  we  have  a 
treatife  of  phific,  in  a  rough  and  barbarous  lati- 
nity  s  in  which  he  profefiys  himfelf  little  more 

*  XXIX.  Cap.  i.  §.  5,  8,  p.  669. 
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than  a  tranflator  of  Soranus,  who  Horifhed  in 
the  beginning  of  the  fecond  century.  He  is,  how¬ 
ever,  eftimablefor  his  quotation  of  authors,  whofe 
works  are  loft  y  as  to  what  appears  of  his  own 
(lock,  it  is  not  of  much  value.  To  judge  by 
his  ftile,  he  appears  to  be  of  the  fifth  century, 
but,  by  certain  fentences  and  quotations,  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  think  him  fo  me  what  more  antient. 

The  fourth  is  Galen,  who  lived  towards  the 
end  of  the  fecond  century,  whofe  ability  is 
known,  as  well  as  the  liberty  he  unfortunately 
allowed  himfelf,  of  often  wrongfully  criticizing 
all  the  moft  illuftrious  phyficians  fince  the  time  of 
Hippocrates  \  fo  that  his  greateft  merit  alfo  con- 
fifts  in  the  fragments  of  the  antients,  whom  he 
quotes  for  the  moft  part,  in  order  to  confute  them  „ 
This  honour  he  frequently  enough  does  to  Af- 
clepiades,  whom,  in  other  refpedls,  he  allows  to 
have  been  moft  ingenious,  moft  learned,  and 
eloquent  to  the  higheft  degree,  but  an  adverfary 
to  his  peripatetic  fiftem  of  theory. 

Any  one  may  plainly  fee  the  difad  vantage  of 
being  obliged  to  take  our  informations  from  the 
teftimonials  of  unfavorable  writers  y  but  as 
they  are  not  to  be  come  at  elfewhere,  we  muft 
make  the  belt  ufe  we  can  of  the  facfts  furnifhed 
us  by  the  antients,  whatever  their  difpofition  was 
in  furnifiiing  them*  fo  as  that  we  do  not  lofe  the 

unalienable 
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unalienable  right  of  judging  of  points  of  reafon, 
according  to  the  lights  of  our  knowledge, 

Befides  thefe  teftimonials  of  authors,  and  of 
common  fame,  we  have  dill  remaining  of  Afcle- 
piades  a  beautiful  antique  bufto,  intire,  and  exhi¬ 
bited  to  the  public  view,  in  that  magnificent  col¬ 
lection  in  the  m ufe urn  of  the  capital  of  Rome, 
bare-headed,  his  hair  fhort,  without  a  beard,  and 
with  a  cloak  (or  pallium)  fuch  as  the  Greek  fages 
wore,  and  with  Greek  letters  on  the  face  of  the 
fquare  antique  bafis,  expreffing  his  name.  This 
bufto  was  difcovered  about  forty  years  ago,  or 
towards  the  beginning  of  the  current  eighteenth 
century, under  ground,  within  the  walls  of  Rome, 
near  the  Porta  Capena,  where,  not  improbably, 
it  might  antiently  have  ferved  for  a  fcientific  de¬ 
coration  of  fome  portico,  fome  library,  fome 
fchool,  or  other  public  building,  in  that  principal 
qarter  of  the  town.  Being  carefully  confider- 
ed,  and  examined  with  all  the  material  circum- 
ftances,  and  conformably  to  all  the  rules  of  the 
antiquaries,  it  feems,  by  the  learned  who  have 
defcribed  it  *,  to  have  been  morejuftly  attributed 
to  our  Afclepiades,  than  to  any  other  of  the  fame 
name,  but  not  of  equal  reputation  and  merit. 

From  this  bufto,  and  from  feeing,  in  Pliny  *f 

'  that 

*  Blafs.  Caryophil.  difs.  ini f cell.  Row.  1718  P.  331.  and  Jo. 
Bottari  mus.  Capitolin.  cTom.\ .  Bwv.  3.  Rom.  1741  and  1750. 

f  XXVI.  Cap.  3.  Seft.  8.  upon  which  Hardouin  conjectures 
that  the  frname  of  Afclepiades  jftionld  be  Aoc rfyvxps*  I  fliould 
rather  think  it  YvxqqSqtv, 55. 
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that  Varro  mentioned  Afclepiades  (though  the 
particular  book  out  of  the  greats  numbers  which 
he  wrote,  is  not  fpecified)  it  might  not  unreafona- 
bly  be  conjectured,  that  that  father  of  theRoman 
erudition,  had  given  him  a  place  in  his  cu¬ 
rious  work,  which  is  loft,  of  the  images  or 
of  the  hundred  Heptomads  or  conftellations  of 
feven  worthies,  in  which  he  collected  the  pour- 
traits  of  feven  hundred  of  the  moft  illuftrious 
characters,  of  whom  the  buftos  ufed  to  be 
placed  in  the  libraries  of  thofe  days,  and  for 
each  of  which  he  had  compofed  an  appropriate 
epigram,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  faid  Pli¬ 
ny*,  andfrom  the  letters  of  Symmachusf,in  whofe 
time,  that  is  to  fay,  towards  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century,  thofe  eulogiums  were  ftill  extant. 

From  the  authority  then  of  thefe  documents 
only,  it  remains  for  us  to  trace  out  the  conduCt 
and  opinions  of  this  celebrated  phifician,  by 
collecting  together  the  fcattered  accounts  or 
indications  of  him,  and  by  deducing  from  thence 
the  moft  probable  conjectures, 

v 

We  muft  in  the  firft  place,  afcertain,  with 
all  the  exaCtnefs  we  can,  the  time  in  which  he 
lived. 


*  XXXV.  Cap,  2.  §.  2.  p.  17^ 
|  Symmachus,  Epift,  I.  4. 
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The  antient  writers,  who  generally  fpeaking, 
were  much  lefs  aceurate  in  their  chronological  dift 
quifitions  than  we  are,  furnilh  us  only  fuch  im¬ 
perfect  lights,  as  rather  fix  our  doubts,  than 
they  remove  them.  Pliny  fays  he  lived  in  the 
time  of  Pompey  *,  which  may  be  feen  repeated 
by  almoft  all  the  moderns  who  have  men¬ 
tioned  him.  But  this  expreflion,  which  is  how¬ 
ever  too  vague,  fhould  it  feems  the  moll  pro¬ 
bable,  be  underftood  of  Pompey’s  age  of  man¬ 
hood,  when  he  was  the  principal  character  of  the 
Roman  republic,  and  even  this  epoch  cannot  be 
well  allowed  to  go  by  Pliny’s  account  further 
back,  than  the  age  of  twenty  eight  years,  juft 
after  the  death  of  Sylla,  which  happened  in  the 
fix  hundred  and  feventy  fixth  year  of  the  foun-» 
dation  of  Rome. 

But  the  authority  of  Cicero  ft  rather  induces 
me  to  believe  that  Afclcpiades  was  fomewhat 
more  antient,  and  that  he  belonged  to  the  times 
preceding  thofe  of  Pompey,  becaufe  in  his  dia¬ 
logue  on  The  Orator ,  he  makes  Lucius  CrafTus 
fpeak  of  him  as  of  one  already  deceafed.  Now 
this  dialogue,  though  it  was  written  by  Cicero 
when  he  was  fifty  two  years  of  age,  that  is  to 
fay,  in  the  fix  hundred  and  twenty  eighth  year 
of  the  foundation  of  Rome,  was  feigned  to  have 


*  XXVI.  Cap.  8.  §.  7.  p.  444. 
t  De  Oratore  I.  6za 
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been  fpoken  in  the  confuldiip  of  Phillippus,  that 
is  to  fay  in  the  fix  hundred  and  thirty  third  year, 
when  Cicero  himfelf  was  but  a  boy  of  thirteen 
years  of  age,  fo  that  he  himfelf  not  having  been 
prefent  at  it,  he  makes  it  recited  to  him  after¬ 
wards  by  Cotta,  who  was  one  of  the  interlocu¬ 
tors  in  it,  and  who  died  in  the  fix  hundred  and 
eightieth  year  of  the  foundation  of  Rome. 

■  ,  \ 

In  this  dialogue  then  Cicero  does  not  appear  to 
fpeak  in  his  own  proper  perfon  :  he  put  what  he 
had  to  fay  in  the  mouth  of  Lucius  Licinius  Craf- 
fus,  at  whofe  country  feat  he  lays  the  fcene  of 
the  converfation.  As  to  this  CrafTus,  who  was 
a  fenator  celebrated  for  his  great  eloquence,  as 
well  as  for  his  political  knowledge,  and  who  was 
at  that  time  forty  years  old,  and  died  a  few 
months  after,  Cicero  makes  him  fay  many  things 
alluding  to  the  circuinftances  of  thofe  times,  and 
among  other  men  of  merit  he  makes  him  men¬ 
tion  Afclepiades,  as  having  been  his  phifician 
and  friend,  as  well  as  the  other  worthy  and  no¬ 
ble  perfonages  of  the  dialogue,  among  whom 
was  Quintus  Mutius  Scevola,  who  mull,  at  that 
time,  have  been  pretty  much  advanced  in  years, 
and  was  a  moll  celebrated  civilian  ;  and  Marcus 
Antonius,  a  great  orator,  who  died  four  years 
after,  and  was  grandfather  to  the  famous  Mark 
Anthony  the  triumvir.  So  that  it  is  not  cre¬ 
dible,  that  if  Afclepiades  had  been  then  alive, 
or  had  lived  any  time  after,  Cicero  would  have 
committed  fo  fuperfluous  an  anarchronifm  he 

C  2  who 
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who  was  not  ufed  to  take  fnch  liberties,  as  Plato 
often  did  in  his  dialogues  *,  as  if  in  his  difregard 
for  chronological  exadtnefs,  he  had  meant  them 
the  more  to  refemble  dramatic  compofitions. 

While  Cicero,  on  the  other  hand,  on  more  oc- 
cafions  than  one,  declares  himfelf  a  fcrupulous 
obferver  of  the  laws  of  probability  and  propri¬ 
ety,  to  which  he  alfo  kept  up,  in  the  other  parts  of 
the  fame  dialogue.  So  that  to  thofe  perfonages 
of  the  dialogue,  and  not  to  Cicero  himfelf, 
fhould  we  attribute  the  perfonal  knowledge  or 
acquaintance  with  Afclepiades.  Cicero  himfelf 
mull  have  been  too  young,  and  yet  almoft  all 
the  moderns,  who  have  mentioned  Afclepiades, 
have  failed  of  making  this  due  diftindtion. 

/  * 

And  as  Pompey  was  by  fome  months  younger 
than  Cicero,  the  exprefiion  of  Pliny  placing 
Afclepiades  in  the  time  of  Pompey,  cannot  other- 
wife  be  falved  than  by  underftanding  it,  of  the 
frit  fifteen  years  of  his  life. 

i  / 

But  this  not  appearing  to  be  the  natural  fenfe 
of  that  phrafe,  it  may  be  more  reafonably  fuf- 
pedted,  that  this  is  one  of  the  ufual  chronological  . 
inaccuracies  of  Pliny  •,  and  that  perhaps  he  fup- 
pofed  Afclepiades  to  have  lived  in  the  time  of 
Pompey,  becaufe  he  had  feen  fome  of  his  con¬ 
futations  or  medical  writings,  fent  to  king 
Mithridates,  whofe  total  overthrow  and  extinc¬ 
tion 
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tion  had  been  the  moft  renowned  exploit  or  at- 
chievement  of  that  magnanimous  Roman. 

Even  thofe  very  writings  of  Afclepiades,  ad- 
dreffed  to  Mithridates,  and  thofe  invitations  to 
him  from  that  king,  by  means  of  his  ambaffadors 
at  Rome,  which  he  would  not  accept,  as  Pliny 
himfelf  intimates  *,furnilh  another  reafon  to  con¬ 
clude,  that  that  phifician  muff  have  been  fuffici- 
ently  advanced  in  reputation,  and  well  eflablifh- 
ed  in  Rome,  and  even,  famous  over  the  whole 
world,  many  years  before  Pompey’s  time  ;  fince 
it  is  not  likely  that  there  fhould  have  been  that 
intercourfe  through  his  ambaffadors,  unlefs  be¬ 
fore  the  alienation  of  Mithridates  from  his  friend- 
fhip  with  Rome,  and  before  he  had  declared 
himfelf  their  open  and  atrocious  enemy,  which, 
according  to  hiflory,  mufl  have  been  about  the 
year  of  Rome  660.  Nor  is  it  credible  that  the 
ambaiTadors  of  this  mod  powerful  prince,  whofc 
application  Pliny  himfelf  fays,  was  flighted  by 
that  phifician,  fhould  have  been  fent  exprefsly 
on  fo  frivolous  an  errand.  It  is  more  probable 
that  this  private  affair  was  tranfa£led  by  fome 
of  thofe,  who  had  been  difpatched  by  him  to 
Rome,  upon  various  occurrences,  efpecially  within 
the  ten  years  preceding  the  rupture.  Perhaps 
too,  they  were  fome  of  thofe  very  fame,  who 
in  the  year  652,  came  to  Rome  with  great  fums 
of  money,'  and  were,  as  Diodorus  Siculus  tells 


*  VII.  Cap.  37. 
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us  *  fufpeded  of  having  a  commiffion  to  try  at 
the  fame  time  to  bribe  the  leading,  nobilitv  of 
the  fen  ate. 

Another  indication  of  the  time  in  which 
Afclepiades  florifhed,  is  furnifhed  us  by  Sextus 
Empiricus  -j-,  who  quotes  a  paffage  from  Antio- 
chus  Academicus  (who  was  a  celebrated  pro- 
feffor  of  philofophy  at  Athens,  and  partly  a  co- 
temporary  of  the  faid  Afclepiades)  taken  from 
his  fecond  book  of  thofe  called  or  intitled  the 
Canonicals,  which  muft  have  treated  of  the  rules 
or  art  of  thinking,  of  the  nature  and  operations 
of  the  human  mind  or  of  what  is  commonly 
called  metaphifics. 


In  this  paffage,  Antiochus  brings  in  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  Afclepiades,  as  of  a  man  of  the  higheft 
reputation*  but  already  dead.  Now  that  book 
of  Antiochus,  being,  as  it  appears,  and  as 
Sextus  alfo  fuppofes  it,  written  on  the  principles 
of  the  fed  of  the  Academicians,  fhews  it  to 
have  been  before  that  philofopher  went  over  to 
the  Stoics,  and  difputed  againfl  the  Academi¬ 
cians  themfelves. 

Now  obferve,  that  the  time  of  Antiochus’s 
deputation  againfl  them,  was  when  he  made  one 


*  Exceptae  legatione?,  Tom.  II.  §  3 7.  p.  631. 


f  Adverfus  logicos,  §  20 1.  p.  412. 
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of  the  retinue  of  Lucius  Lucullus,  who  had  been 
lent  from  Sylla,  when  at  Athens,  and  general  in 
chief  of  the  Mithridatic  war,  to  the  king  of 
Egypt,  Ptolemy  the  eighth.  Thefe  philofo- 
phic  difputes,  which  were  held  at  Alexandria, 
and  with  which  Lucullus  diverted  himfelf  at  the 
hours  of  vacancy  from  date- affairs,  mud  have 
palled  in  the  year  of  Rome  667,  as  Cicero 
makes  Lucullus  himfelf  relate,  in  a  dialogue 
that  bears  his  name,  and  is  the  fourth  book  of 

the  academical  queflions.  It  feems  then  to  be 
no  forced  or  unreafonable  fuppofition,  to  fix  the 

death  of  Afclepiades  at  the  lowed  era  that  can  be 
made  to  agree  with  the  forecited  tedimonial  ol 
Craffus  in  Cicero.  And  whereas  that  dialogue 
is  feigned  to  have  paffed  in  the  days  of  the  Roman 
games,  it  may  be  pronounced,  without  danger 
of  any  condderable  error,  that  he  died  that  fame 
year  663  ;  it  appearing  alfo  from  Pliny  that  he 
had  arrived  at  an  extreme  old  age,  and  that  his 
death  was  accelerated  by  an  accidental  fall.  We 
may  then  conclude,  that  he  might  be  about  four- 
fcore  years  of  age  j  fo  that  reckoning  backwards 
fo  many  years,  we  may  place  his  birth  towards 
or  about  the  580th  year  of  Rome,  which  is  the 
year  of  the  hundred  and  fifty  fird  Olympiad, 

1 74  years  before  the  Chridian  era. 

Some  of  the  modern  men  of  letters,  agree 
with  the  mod  learned  Fabricius  *  in  affert- 

ings 

*  Bibl.  Gr.  VI.  Cap.  V.  p.  87.  Blench,  vied.  <vet.  upon  the 
sutho  of  Longaville  Harouct  in  the  hi  (lory  of  long  livers, 
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ing,  that  Afclepiades  lived  an  hundred  and 
fifty  years :  but  this  does  not  feem  credible  to 
me,  not  only  upon  the  account  of  the  intrinfic 
improbability  of  an  event  fo  much  out  of  the 
common  order  of  things  in  nature,  but  of  the 
deep  filence  of  the  antients  on  this  point, 

Of  the  places  in  which  Afclepiades  palled  a 
part  of  his  long  life,  there  are  only  four  towns 
or  cities  named,  and  one  province.  Firfi:,  it 
appears  that  he  was  born  at  Cium-  in  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Bithinia,  fituate  in  that  part  of  northern 
Alia,  oppofite  to  that  extremity  of  Europe, 
where  Conftantinople  now  Hands.  This  is  to  be 
gathered  only  from  the  intimation  given  by  the 
author  of  the  introduction  to  phific,  among  the 
works  of  Galen,  where  Afclepiades  is  called  the 
Bithinian  and  Cianean,  and  alfo  the  Pruffian 
('from  Prufias.  J  We  learn  from  the  antient  geo¬ 
graphers,  that  Cium  being  re-eftablifhed  by  the 
king  Prufias,  was  called  Prufias  ;crPrufa,and  that 
being  fituate  on  the  weltern  coall,  upon  the  Pro¬ 
pontis,  it  was  diftinCt  from  another  Prufias  of 
the  fame  kingdom  of  Bithinia,  upon  the  river 
Hippius,  near  the  northern  coaft  on  the  Pontus, 
and  alfo  diltinCt  from  another  Prufias,  or  Prufa, 
near  the  mount  Olympus.  The  Prufias,  from 
which  Afclepiades  was  called  the  Prufian,  never 

Mem.  of  Treevoux>\ 71 8,  O&ob.  p.  639.Corfini  fyllab/philos. 
p.  26.  prefat.  a  PI  March  0,  de  flac,  fhil,  upon  the  authority  of 
Fabricius. 
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intirely  loft  the  name  of  Cium,  perhaps  hecaufc 
being  a  maritime,  commercial,  and  populous 
Greek  City,  it  retained  in  its  form  of  govern¬ 
ment,  fome  refemblance  of  a  republic.  Po- 
libus  and  his  follower  Livy,  inform  us,  that 
it  was  taken  under  the  protedion  of  the  Roman 
fenate,  and  freed  from  the  jurifdidion  of  the 
king  Prufias,  in  the  famous  treaty  of  peace  -f  be¬ 
tween  the  Romans  and  Philip  king  of  Macedon, 
in  the  year  of  Rome  558,  twenty  two  years  be¬ 
fore  the  fuppofed  birth  of  Afclepiades.  We  find 
alfo  that  thefe  Clans,  through  all  the  various 
revolutions  that  Bithinia  underwent,  preferved, 
till  towards  the  middle  of  the  third  century  of  the 
chriitian  era,  fome  fhadow  of  their  antient  li¬ 
berty  ^  there  being  ftill  to  be  feen  fome  coins  of 
theirs,  (truck  with  the  heads  of  Emperors,  and 
among  the  laft,  of  Decius  and  of  Gallus. 

Afclepiades  being  born  a  citizen  of  this  re¬ 
public,  is  difcovered  to  have  refided  fome  time 
at  Parium,  alfo  a  Greek  and  maritime  city  of 
the  Propontis,  though  under  the  protedion  of 
the  king  of  Pergamus,  fovereign  of  the  circum¬ 
jacent  country.  The  flay  of  Afclepiades  in 
this  city,  as  likewife  in  other  neighbouring  ones  of 
the  Hellefpont,  appears  from  certain  medical  ol> 

*  Vol.  IV.  p.  372  where,  injfead  of  the  word  wot  ihould 
be  read  kiuv 0?  as  in  the  other  edition. 

f  Legatus  IX.  p.  106. 

D  fervationSj, 
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fervations  made  by  him,  and  related  by  Aurelian 
and  Oribafius  *. 

Bv  the  fame  means,  we  alfo  difcover  that  he 
* 

refided  fome  time  at  Athens. 

And,  finally,  it  is  known,  from  the  relations 
of  almofl:  all  the  authors  who  mention  him, 
that  he  pafled  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in 
Rome,  and  that  he  there  ended  his  days.  And 
whereas,  by  the  teftimonv  of  Pliny  *f ,  it  appears 
that,  at  Rome,  he  was  more  known  for  his  learn¬ 
ing  and  eloquence,  than  for  his  fkill  in  phific  ; 
it  may  be  conje&ured,  that  he  went  there  in  his 
youth,  allowing  him  to  have  {laid  in  his  own 
country,  till  about  the  age  of  twenty  ;  that  he 
might  travel,  and  purfue  his  {Indies,  in  various 
places,  till  he  was  thirty  years  of  age,  and  that 
foon  after,  he  fettled  at  Rome,  where  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  enjoy  his  high  reputation  for,  pro¬ 
bably,  upwards  of  fifty  years  j  thus  accomplifh- 
ing  that  o&agenary  career  of  life  which,  on 
the  faith  of  the  ancients,  we  have  attributed  to 
him. 


Of  his  parentage,  progenitors,  or  defendants,, 
we  have  no  account,  though  Reinefius  J,  a  moll 

*  In  the  collection  of  Nicetas,  155,  §  XII. 

f  XXVI.  Cap.  III. 

J  Infcript.  antiq.  clafs.  XIV.  p.  608. 
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learned  phifician  and  antiquary,  of  the  lad  cen¬ 
tury  (the  xviich)  purely  from  his  own  fponta- 
neous  conjecture,  induced  himfelf  to  believe, 
that  a  certain  Caius  Calpurnius  Afclepiades,  a 
phifician,  to  whofe  memory  there  was  extant  a 
molt  honorable  antient  infcription,  in  the  times 
of  the  emperor  Adrian,  was  a  countryman  of, 
and,  perhaps,  a  lineal  defendant  from  our  Afcle¬ 
piades. 

As  to  his  rank  or  condition,  though  there  is 
nothing  faid  of  it,  by  any  of  the  twenty-feven 
writers,  before  fpecified,  it  may  obvioufly  be 
conjedured  that,  in  his  own  country,  he  was  of 
the  middle,  or  common  citizen-degree,  every 
people  naturally  diftinguifhing  itfelf  into  three 
dalles,  whatever  the  difpofition  of  its  laws  may 
be.  By  the  concurring  tefdmony  of  all  the 
writers  abovementioned,  it  is  known,  that  Af¬ 
clepiades  was  deeply  verfed  in  the  knowledge  of 
words,  and  of  things  •,  in  Ihort,  eloquent  and 
learned,  and,  moreover,  the  firfl  phifician  of 
the  age,  in  the  capital  city  of  the  world,  where, 
it  appears,  that  he  retained,  his  fingle  name  (of 
Afclepiades)  in  the  Greek  manner,  without 
needing,  or  casing  to  a  (fume,  as  many  other 
Greeks  had  done,  for  an  adjund,  the  name  of 
fome  Roman  family,  from  clientlhip,  or  any 
other  dependence.  He  was. contented  to  be  the 
humble  friend  of  thofe  powerful  fen^tors,  who 
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were  like  fo  many  kings,  or  rather  fuperior  tq 
fo  many  kings,  in  highnefs  of  fpirit,  or  true 
magnanimity  *,  from  all  which  circumftances,  it 
may  fafely  be  inferred,  that  in  his  earlied  years, 
he  mud  have  had  a  very  liberal  education,  and 
that,  confequently,  his  family  could  not  have 
been  a  very  mean  one,  as  is  afferted  by  Leonardo 
de  Capua  *,  through  his  mifunderdanding  a 
paflfage  of  Pliny  f  in  which  he  exprefles  his 
adonifliment  how  a  Angle  man  (the  following 
are  his  words)  of  a  mod  trifling  nation,  e  levijfima 
genie ,  fetting  himfelf  to  fuch  an  undertaking, 
could  without  artful  management,  and  without 
power,  give  new  laws  of  health  to  all  human 
kind. 

But  here  it  is  plain  to  be  underdood,  that  Pliny 
means  to  allude  to  the  Greek  nation,  to  which 
the  Romans,  in  their  haughtinefs,  gave  the  name 
of  a  vain,  frivolous  people,  on  obferving  them 

wholly  engrofled  by  the  liberal  arts  and  fciences, 

\ 

as  poetry,  oratory,  &c.  and  by  luxury  and  didb- 
lutenefs,  to  the  exclufion,  and  extinction  of  all 
public  fpirit,  and  military  glory. 

And,  to  fav  the  truth,  it  was  not  long  that 

*  Ragionam.  V.  p.  366. 
t  Pirn.  XXVI.  Cap.  3.  §  VIII.  p.  44;. 
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there  fiorifhed  among  the  Greeks,  that  high 
character  for  which  Pericles  extolls  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  as  may  be  feem  in  Thucydides  for  be¬ 
ing  at  once  magnanimous,  voluptuous,  of  a 
fine  taffe  in  the  arts  and  fciences,  found  reafon- 
ers  and  philofophers,  and  withal  robuftr,  capable 
of  fatigue,  difcreet  and  courageous  warriors. 

It  does  not,  however,  appear,  that  the  middle- 
rank,  affigned  as  the  moil  probable  one  to  Af- 
clepiades,  implied,  in  the  lead:,  his  not  having 
been  originally  provided  with  aneafy  fortune,  or 
good  circumflances ;  fince  he  could,  in  his  earlier 
years,  apply  himfelf  to  his  ft u dies,  travel  thro® 
Greece,  make  fome  flay  in  Athens,  to  accomplifh 
himfelf,  and  add  to  his  own  native  flock  of 
abillity,  the  knowledge  of  the  various  fiftems  of 
philo fophy  ;  and,  finally,  take  a  journey  to 
Rome,  and  fettle  there  •,  all  which  could  not  be 
done,  without  a  pecuniary  competency. 

That,  after  his  arrival  at  Rome,  on  his  being 
acknowledged  the  greateft:  phifician  of  his  time, 
as  it  is  univerfally  allowed  that  he  was  acknow¬ 
ledged  in  that  charafter,  he  might  make  a  great 
fortune  is  highly  probable.  Experience  demon- 
flrates,  that  nothing  is  eafier  than  to  acquire  i ru¬ 
men  fe  wealth,  for  one  who  is  efteemed  an  able 
phifician,  in  a  city  where  a  ftudied  luxury  is 

f  Hi  ft.  II.  §38.  and  foil. 
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cultivated,  and  a  fimplicity  of  living  abhorred  ; 
efpecially  if  fuch  a  city  is  extremely  populous 
and  opulent,  as  Rome  was  in  thofe  days,  per¬ 
haps,  to  an  excefs  ;  and,  above  all,  confidering 
that  the  riches  of  the  commerce  of  mankind,  cen¬ 
tering  in  that  city,  were  incomparably  greater,  and 
more  common  then  than  in  the  more  modern  ages, 
or  nearer  our  own  times.  Befides  which,  the  fees 
of  phificians  were  then  even  more  exorbitant  than 
they  are  at  prefent,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the 
complaints  of  Pliny,  and  the  teftimonies  of  the 
antients. 

Nor  is  it  impoffible,  that  Afclepiades  being 
beloved  and  efleemed,  as  he  was,  at  Rome,  by 
the  moft  confiderable  perfonages,  might,  to  free 
himfelf  from  the  inconveniences  of  alienfhip, 
have  obtained  the  Roman  denization,  or,  as  it 
was  then  called,  the  rights  or  immunities,  of  the 
§uirite$9  as,  about  an  hundred  years  before,  had 
been  granted  to  Archagathus,  who  was  the  firft 
Greek  phifician  that  had  reforted  to  Rome.  In 
this  fuppofition,  it  mud  be  thought,  that  the 
Roman  name,  or  adjundls,  he  took,  are  funk  into 
oblivion.  On  the  other  hand  again,  there  is  no 
manner  of  violence  offered  to  probability,  in  the 
other  fuppofition,  that  fince  there  is  no  trace  to 
be  found  of  his  having  ufed  a  Roman  name, 
nor  nothing  of  the  t#ga9  to  be  feen  in  his  ftatue, 
he  might  retain  his  quality  of  alien,  without  any 
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dread  of  inconvenience  from  it,  in  the  confciouf- 
nefs  of  the  innocence  of  his  temper,  and  in  his 
fuperiority  to  ambition. 

As  to  his  perfonal  qualities,  we  find,  in  the 
firfl  place,  in  Pliny  an  ample  attention  of  his 
continual  uninterruptedly  good  health  until  ex¬ 
treme  old  age,  he  never  having  had  any  difeafe 
or  ailment,  and  at  length  dying  of  an  external 
caufe  from  a  contufion  by  a  fall.  From  thence 
it  may  be  inferred,  that  the  primitive  ftamina 
of  his  conftitution  were  naturally  robufl;,  his  in¬ 
ternals  well  organized,  and  his  humors  of  an 
excellent  temperature.  Of  this  himfelf  being 
aware,  and  in  the  rational  hope  of  preferring 
his  health,  by  his  temperance,  and  by  his  fkill 
in  the  art  he  profefied,  he  might  at  fometime, 
jeftingly,  and  not  in  earneft,  fay,  or  write,  what 
Pliny  ferioufiy  *  reports  of  him,  that  he  would 

hazard 

*  VII.  Cap.  XXXVII.  §  XXXVII.  p.  59.  It  Ihould  Teem 
that  the  not  underflandingthis  paffage  rightly,  led  Boerhave  to 
fay,  that  Afclepiades  making  ufe  of  the  natural  robuftnefs  of 
his  conftitution  to  raife  his  medical  reputation,  boafted  of  hav¬ 
ing  fecrets  or  noftrums  to  keep  oft' difeafes,  and  to  procure  lon¬ 
gevity.  Przeleft.  Academ.  Se£t.  XIV.  Proleg.  p.  22. 

Here  it  may  be  added,  that  the  wager  of  Afclepiades  is  fo  far 
from,  being  reproachable  to  him  as  a  vain  glorious  boajl,  that  it  is 
a  bfo  lately  no  more  than  what  mof  men ,  who  are  born  with  good 
ftamina)  may ,  on  obferving  the  laws  of  temperance,  very  rrnfon - 
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hazard  the  forfeit  of  his  whole  fortune  and  fame 
upon  the  wager  that  he  would  never  fall  fick,  or 
be  vifned  with  any  bodily  complaint.  It  feems 
then  no  other  than  purely  a  reflexion  of  Pliny’s 
own,  that  which  he  adds,  faying,  that  the  cir- 
cumftance  of  Afclepiades  having  won  the  wager 
by  his  dying,  not  of  any  difeafe,  but  of  a  cafu- 
alty  by  his  fall,  had  contributed  to  that  high  ef~ 
teem  in  which  he  remained  after  his  death. 

As  to  his  outward  form,  it  appears  to  have 
been  comely  and  majeftic,  as  may  be  conjedtured 
from  his  ftatue,  exhibiting  the  figure  of  a  man 
about  fixty,  clear  fhaped,  with  a  countenance  at 
once  penfive  and  ferene. 

As  upon  health  it  is,  and  upon  the  vigor 
and  regular  function  of  the  organs,  that  the 
truth  of  thofe  fenfations  depends,  upon  which 
the  operations  of  the  mind  are  founded,  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  underflanding* 
which  is  no  other  than  the  internal  faculty  of 
thinking,  fhould  be  great  in  Afclepiades  5  as 
may  be  inferred  from  the  depth  of  fkill  he  ac¬ 
quired  in  the  fludy  of  nature,  and  in  the  va¬ 
rious  branches  of  erudition ;  and  as  it  may  be 

ally,  and  humanly  /peaking,  that  is  to  fay ,  barring  very  extra¬ 
ordinary  cafes ,  promife  to  themfelves.  In  this  fpirit,  it  was,  that 
one  of  the  ancient  philofophers  called  tnen  fools  for  praying  to  the 
Gods  for  healthy  when  their  bounty  had  already  put  it  in  their 
own  power,  by  the  means  of  temperance  and  fimplicity  of  diet. 

yet 
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yet  rhore  fafcly  inferred  from  the  truth,  which 
has  been  at  length  difcovered  to  reign  in  the 
greated  part  of  his  proportions,  fuch  as  they 
appear  in  the  minute  and  difperfed  fragments  of 
his  works  •,  although  they  were  both  in  his  own 
time,  and  for  many  ages  afterwards  held  op- 
pugnant  to  the  vulgarly  current  opinions. 

It  appears  that  he  had  from  nature,  a  fufficient 
quick  faculty  of  apprehending,  and  conceiving 
clearly  ideas,  of  retaining  them  intire,  and  of 
exactly  didinguifhing  them,  that  is  to  fay,  of 
difcerning  the  very  fmalleft  difference  ;  in  which 
operations  the  underftanding  is  rather  paffive.  It 
is  is  alfo  manifed,  that  he  was  withal],  of  ac¬ 
tive,  ftrong,  acute  mental  powers  for  the  putting 
together,  or  combining  his  conceptions,  and  in 
recollecting,  or  replacing  in  his  memory,  the 
mod  apt  images,  as  well  as  in  invedigating  and 
laying  down  the  mod  feemingly  aidant  and  ab- 
drufe  conclufions,  whofe  connexions  he  faw  and 
preferved.  In  thefe  lad  operations,  the  under¬ 
ftanding  being  aflive,  the  goodnefs  of  it  is  the 
more  confpicuous,  not  only  for  its  diewing  a 
man  more  effective  and  penetrating  than  another, 
but  what  is  yet  of  more  importance,  for  its  im¬ 
plying  a  certain  feeling  of  the  truth,  which  fome 
men  poffefs  in  a  fuper-eminent  degree  of  acute- 
nefs  and  delicacy,  and  alfo  a  certain  natural  defire 
of  difcovering  that  truth,  wherever  it  may  be  the 
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deeped  concealed  ;  fuch  an  underftanding,  in 
fhort,  implies  that  magnanimous  and  univerfal 
benevolence,  which  fome  few,  more  than  com¬ 
monly  elevated  fpirits,  difplay  in  the  publifhing 
their  fcienti'fic  obfervations  frankly  and  liberally 
even  to  the  vulgar,  which  for  the  mod  part,  if 
it  lidens  at  all  to  them,  repays  them  with  ingra¬ 
titude  and  malignancy. 

That  fuch  was  the  underdanding  of  Afclepi- 
ades,  lively  in  the  images  of  f  milies  and  exam¬ 
ples,  which  gave  clearnefs  and  brilliancy  to  his 
eloquence;  that  he  was  at  the  fame  time  judi¬ 
cious,  profound,  and  a  lover  of  truth,  in  his 
reafonings,  fo  far  as  comported  with  the  difco- 
veries  of  his  times,  can  never  be  doubted  by 
whoever  will  candidly  examine  the  remains  of 
his  works,  clear  of  the  reflexions  of  thofe  who 
quote  them. 

That  he  fliould  have  applied  to  his  dudies 
from  his  earlied  youth,  in  his  own  country,  be¬ 
fore  he  pa  fled  over  from  Afia  to  Europe,  is  very 
credible  from  his  having  condantly  poflefled  thofe 
faculties,  which  are  rarely,  if  ever  obferved  in 
thofe,  who  betake  themfelves  late  to  their  learn¬ 
ing.  Such  faculties  are  principally,  a  dile  cor¬ 
rect,  clear  and  elegant  ;  a  fagacious  argumenta¬ 
tion,  inventive  and  exadt,  and  a  paffionate  fen- 
fibility  for  the  truths  of  nature  ;  for  the  ac- 
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quifition  of  which  accomplifhments,  Bithinia, 
with  its  neighbouring  countries,  were  at  that 
time  eminently  opportune,  from  the  number  of 
Greek  cities  in  them  of  Attic  origin.  In  thefe 
the  language  that  was  talked,  being  of  the  mod 
refined  dandard,  there  was  edablifhed  and  ex¬ 
tended,  a  tade  not  for  a  feditious  or  meerly  bar- 
oratory,  but  for  a  philofophical  and  tranquil  elo¬ 
quence,  which  turned  upon  didertations  on  va¬ 
rious  fubjects,  for  which  many  Bithinian  writers 
have  been  mentioned :  and  fome  have  remained 
that  prove  the  fucceffion  of  the  mod  luxuriant 
and  lively  eloquence  of  the  Afiatics  fo  far  down 
as  the  fecond  century  of  the  chridian  mra,  as,  for 
example,  Dion  the  Prufian,  and  Aridides  ;  and 
this  when  the  powerful  rhetoric  of  Athens  was 
already  extiniffc.  It  is  very  prefumable,  that  in 
the  days  of  Afclepiades  there  had  remained  in 
the  fchools  of  Bithinia,  of  Hellefpont,  of  Mi- 
da,  and  of  Phrigia,  the  fticcedfors  of  thofe  fa¬ 
mous  men  mentioned  by  Strabo,  and  natives  of 
thofe  parts ;  grammarians,  dialedricians,  ora¬ 
tors,  hidorians,  and  what  was  yet  of  more  im¬ 
portance,  he  might  have  known,  and  been  among 
the  hearers  of  thofe  two  celebrated  Bithinian 
mathematicians,  Hipparchus  and  Theodorus. 
Certain  it  is,  that  from  the  fragments  we  have  of 
him,  it  appears  that  he  made  ufe  of  the  Attic  di¬ 
aled,  and  that  the  great  character  of  his  dile  was 
clearnefs  ;  and  from  the  exact nefs  of  his  manner 
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of  deducing  the  neceffary  confequences  from  his 
premifes,  in  which  Galen  himfelf  *  confeiTes  his 
excellence,  it  may  be  conjedlured  that  he  had 
fufficientl-y  exercifed  himfelf  in  a  courfe  of  geo¬ 
metry  ;  from  the  ftudy  of  which,  better  than  in 
any  other  way,  the  true  logic  of  the  art  of  de- 
monftration  may  be  learnt,  as  Galileo  has  very 
juftly  obferved. 

In  philofophy,  Bithinia  was  fupplied  by  the 
fchools  of  Epicurus,  who,  if  he  did  not  abfo-^. 
lately  deliver  Greece  from  ablurdity,  as  the  poet 
Menander  f  compliments  him,  at  leaft  revived 
a  tafle  for  the  knowledge  of  nature,  reftoring  to 
light  fome  of  the  opinions  of  the  old  naturalifts, 
efpecially  of  Anaxagoras  and  Democritus,  and 
bringing  men  back  to  the  refearch  of  mechanical 
caufes,  of  the  fen  Able  appearance  of  things,  from 
the  confideration  of  which,  they  had  been  in  fome 
meafure  induced  to  wander  by  the  other  three  ce¬ 
lebrated  fchools,  the  Platonic,  the  Peripatetic, 
and  the  Stoic.  Afclepiades,  who  by  his  profef- 
fion,  had  chofen  the  medical  art,  could  not  but 
be  aware,  that  even  fo  as  the  dramatic  inventions 
of -Plato  might  have  their  ufe  in  certain  occur¬ 
rences,  as  the  logical  fubtilities  of  Ariftotle  might 
|ceep  up  the  edge  of  fcholallic  wit,  and  as  the 

*  Upon  the  natural  faculties. 
f  Antholog.  V.  Lib.  I. 
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rigorous  feverity  of  Zeno,  might  be  of  ferviee 
in  the  more  important  bufinefs  of  legifiation,  fo 
for  an  art  purely  experimental,  that  philofophy 
mud  be  fupremely  the  bed  adapted,  which  pre¬ 
ferred  fenfe  to  imagination.  Now  in  the  fchools 
of  Bithinia,  in  the  time  of  Afclepiades,  the  opi¬ 
nions  of  Epicurus  mud  have  remained  in  high 
credit,  who  a  little  more  than  a  year  before,  had, 
in  the  city  of  Lampfacus,  in  the  flower  of  his 
youth,  made  a  fuccefsful  difplay  of  his  doc¬ 
trines,  and  who,  in  the  four  years  refidence  he 
then  made  there,  had  acquired  the  efleem  and 
affedtion  of  that  people,  to  fuch  a  point,  that  as 
Strabo  obferves  *,  he  ever  after  confldered  that  city 
as  another  native  country  ;  having  among  thofe 
citizens  found  his  worthied  and  mod  illudrious 
friends  and  difciples,  which  engaged  him  to  re¬ 
turn  thither  frequently  for  his  entertainment  and 
focial  pleafures. 

There  was  another  favorable  occaflon  furnifhed 
by  Bithinia  to  Afclepiades,  for  his  making  the  bed 
choice  of  that  fed  of  phifle,  to  which  he  from  the 
beginning  applied  himfelf.  This  was  that  of  the 
Elerophilians,  fo  called  from  Herophilus,  a  native 
pfChalcedon  in  the  fame  province,  who  lived  about 
four  generations  before  him,  and  was  a  great, 
and  perhaps  the  fird  anatomid  of  human  bodies^ 
a  favorite  of  the  magnificent  Ptolemy,  the 

*  XIII.  pag.  590. 
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founder  of  the  Grecian  monarchy  in  Egypt,  Of 
the  followers  of  this  Herophilus,  there  was  a 
celebrated  and  great  fchool  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Laodicea  in  Phrygia,  as  we  learn  from  Strabo, 
with  which  province  the  city  of  Cium,  that  was 
not  far  diftant  *  had  eftablifhed  a  moil  conve¬ 
nient  commerce,  as  Mela  aflerts  f.  With  this 
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fchool  then  it  is  credible,  that  Afclepiades  mud 
have  had  fome  acquaintance,  fmce  Alexander 
Philalethes,  a  celebrated  phifician,  who,  as  Stra¬ 
bo  fays,  was  prefident  of  that  fchool  in  the  time 
of  Afclepiades,  is  known  from  the  authorities 
of  two  medical  writers,  Aurelian  and  Theodo¬ 
ras,  to  have  had  Afclepiades  himfelf  for  his 
mafter.  Experience  again  demonftrates  that  the 
bare  refidence  of  men  of  merit  in  a  country,  fows 
in  it  the  feeds  of  many  valuable  dodtrines,  which 
for  fome  generations,  as  it  were  by  tradition, 
maintain  themfelves  in  it,  common  and  familiar, 
as  it  may  be  obferved,  that  from  among  our- 
felves  (here  in  Florence)  there  have  not  yet  wholly 
difappeared  the  impreffions  from  the  leffons  and 
difcourfes  of  Galileo,  of  Borelli,  of  Steno,  of 
Malpighi,  of  Rhedi,  of  Bellini,  with  whom 
our  fore-fathers  lived  in  familiar  acquaintance. 

Bithinia  was  befides  well  adapted  for  the 

*  XIII,  p.  590. 
f  I.  Cap.  XIX,.  v.  27. 
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youthful  (Indies  of  Afclepiades,  from  the  won¬ 
derfully  happy  fituation  ofchofe  regions  of  Aba, 
diftinguifhed  for  fuch  a  variety  of  feas  and  lands, 
and  thick  of  cities  Greek  and  Barbarian,  under 
different  forms  of  government,  and  mod  of  them 
populous,  rich,  fumptuous,  favorable  to  the 
arts  and  fciences  cultivated  in  them,  with  a  com¬ 
merce  to  the  weft  and  north  by  fea,  with  all  the 
coafts  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  of  the  Pontus, 
and  to  the  Eaft  by  land,  through  the  middie  of 
Phrigia,  with  all  the  other  and  mod  remote  parts 
of  delicious  Ada,  fo  that  it  is  not  to  be  won¬ 
dered  at,  that  Cefar  and  Augudus  fhould  have 
fometime  entertained  thoughts  of  placing  here¬ 
abouts  the  center  of  the  Roman  empire. 

Thus  Afclepiades  might  eadly,  even  from  his 
earlied  youth,  acquire  the  experience  of  a  great 
variety  of  conditutions  and  manners  of  men, 
and  that  fkill  of  natural  hidory,  which  fhews  it- 
felf  in  the  fragments  of  his  works,  where  treat¬ 
ing  of  thole  very  drugs  which  he  rejects.  Pie 
might  there  experimentally  enter  into  the  true 
fpirit  of  botany,  as  Diofcorides  *  intimates,  where 
he  admonifhes  the  followers  of  Afclepiades  to 
attend  more  to  the  defcription  of  plants,  taken 
from  the  truth  of  nature,  than  to  thofe  virtues 
for  the  mod  part  falfe  and  imaginary,  which 
are  fo  often  groundlefly  attributed  to  them. 

*  Mat,  Med.  I.  pref.  p,  i. 
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And  this  is  the  very  error  of  our  times,  'in 
which  that  fludy  has  been  carried  to  fo  high  a 
pitch. 

In  anatomy  it  appears,  from  what  may  be 
feen  in  the  prementioned  fragments,  that  he 
availed  himfelf  of  the  difiedlion  of  animals,  in  de- 
fedl  perhaps  of  human  corpfes,  which  in  all  the 
antient  governments  were  confidered  as  religi- 
ouily  inviolable.  Herophilus  and  Erafiilratus 
are  the  only  exceptions  we  know  of.  They 
were  the  only  ones,  who  among  their  cotempo¬ 
raries  had  the  advantage  of  being  allowed  to 
diifedl  a  competent  number  of  the  bodies  of 
condemned  criminals,  by  the  fpecial  conceffions 
of  two  kings,  both  of  them  courageous  and 
learned,  both  of  them  formed  to  magnanimity 
under  their  mailer  Alexander  the  great,  and  who, 
after  hisdeceafe,  became  themfelves  the  founders 
of  two  florifhing  kingdoms  :  the  one,  Ptolemy 
of  Egypt,  who  kept  near  him  Herophilus  $  the 
other  Seleucus  of  Siria,  who  with  a  moil  ample 
falary,  as  Appian  *  informs  us,  retained  Erafif- 
tratus  at  his  court. 

Of  the  human  anatomies  operated  by  thefe 
two  phificians,  Afclepiades  made  his  own  ufe, 
taking  their  exaclnefs  for  granted,  efpecially  that 

*  Wars  of  Siria.  Vol.'ll. 
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of  Herophilus  his  countryman  and  his  efteemed 
author. 

As  to  phific,  it  is  manifeft  that  he  ftudied  it 
from  a  youth,  and  ftudied  it  in  Afia,  for  that 
in  thofe  very  fragments,  there  are  to  be  found  cu¬ 
rious  and  effential  practical  obfervations  made  by 
himfeff  in  Parium  and  in  the  Heliefpont,  of 
certain  particularities  which  do  not  offer  them- 
felves  to  the  notice  of  any  but  the  fkilful,  and 
for  which  Antiochus  the  philofopher,  who  knew 
him  at  Athens,  intitles  him  the  Phifician  fecond 
to  none. 

So  that  Pliny’s  allegation  has  palpably  the  air 
of  an  invidious  detraction,  where  he  fays  that 
Afciepiades  planting  himfelf  at  Rome  all  of  a 
fudden,  fet  up  for  a  practical  profeffor  of  phific 
without  having  previoufly  learnt  the  art,  and  on 
no  foundation  but  that  of  a  fagacious  under- 
handing,  and  of  a  perfuafive  eloquence,  the  art  of 
which  he  had  taught  there. 

Nov/  it  may  very  well  be,  that  at  the  firft  of 
his  refidence  in  that  city  fo  eager  after  know¬ 
ledge,  and  which  was  then  but  at  the  beginning  of 
an  acquaintance  with  the  arts  of  thinking  and 
fpeaking,  he  might,  by  way  of  introducing  him¬ 
felf,  teach  fome  branch  of  the  Greek  erudition, 
in  which  himfelf  was  fo  great  a  mafter,  to  the 
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young  nobility  :  but  it  is  too  grofs  mif-reafoning 
to  infer  from  that  ability  of  his,  that  he  fhould 
be  deficient  in  the  other,  which  had  been  the 
principal  object  of  his  flu  dies  and  travels.  It 
has  been  judicioufly  obferved  by  Plato,  that  elo¬ 
quence  is  neceffary  to  the  phificians  who  attend 
the  great,  fmce  generally  fpeaking,  they  do  not 
care  to  comply  with  their  prefcriptions,  unlefs 
they  are  previoufly  fatisfied  with  the  reafon  of 
them,  whereas  the  ideot  vulgar  may  take  up 
with  any  illiterate  pretenders  to  the  art. 

And  indeed  innumerable  examples  confirm  the 
cbfervation  of  Sir  William  Temple,  that  out  of 
the  three  liberal  profefTrons  of  the  middle  rank, 
the  medical  art  fupplies  the  greateft  plenty  of 
materials,  and  the  mod:  pregnant  motives  for 
the  cultivation  of  a  diverfified  and  polite  litera¬ 
ture.  And  after  all.  It  is  but  juft  to  obfervey 
that  Pliny,  pofterior  fo  much  in  time,  and  noto- 
rioufly  fufceptible  of  miftake  or  error,  is  rather 
a  malignant  than  a  fhrewd  interpreter  of  every 
thing. 

We  have  no  account  on  which  we  can  depend, 
of  the  matters  or  teachers  of  Afclepiades  ;  nor  is 
it  to  be  conjectured  ;  only  Reinefius  *  calls  him 
the  difcipleof  Apollonius  the  fon  of  Strato.  Per¬ 
haps  he  means  of  that  Apollonius,  not  the  fon, 

»  *  Syntagin.  Infcript.  a.  Cl.  XI,  §  4.  p.  609. 
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bu£  the  pupil  of  Strato,  of  whom  Galen  fpeaks, 
but  neither  of  this  one,  as  being  the  mailer  of 
Afclepiades,  do  any  of  the  twentyTeven  authors 
make  mention. 

Though  he  was  not,  as  Galen  obferves  *,  of  any 
very  ductile  underftanding,  where  his  own  reafon 
did  not  authenticate  the  fuggedion,  yet  he  did 
not  fpare  to  avail  himfelf  of  the  difcoveries  of 
others.  Thence  came  it  that  there  are  to  be 
found  the  names  of  feven  antient  authors  partly 
followed  by  him,  with  improvement  of  their 
doctrines  in  fome  points,  where  he  thought  he 
faw  the  truth  more  clearly.  And  this  is  it  that 
drew  upon  him  the  reproach  from  Galen,  of  a 
difpofition  to  cavil  and  difpute.  It  may  however 
very  juftly  be  believed,  that  he  had  red  and  me¬ 
ditated  a  much  greater  number  of  authors  than, 
thofe  feven,  fince  in  his  days,  there  was  already 
introduced  the  luxury  of  numerous  libraries, 
and  precifely  the  three  centuries  which  preceded 
his  time,  were  the  mod  enlightened,  and  the 
mod  productive  of  merit,  in  all  kinds  of  the 
Grecian  literature  and  knowledge. 

Of  thofe  feven  authors,  two  were  philofophers, 
Heraclides  Pontieus,  and  Epicurus,  who  do- 
riftied  fomething  more  than  an  hundred  years 

*  Sal,  contr.  -Erafifir.  Vol,  TV.  p.  3 
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before  him.  The  firft  was  of  the  fame  country 
(Bithiniaj  as  himfelf,  and  beiftg  born  to  opulent 
circumftances,  had  merely  for  the  fake  of  the 
delight  he  found  in  philofophy  applied  himfelf 
under  various  mailers,  as  the  Pithagoreans,  and 
Plato,  Speufrppus,  and  Ariilotle.  He  wrote  a 
number  of  books  on  different  fubjedts,  and 
among  the  reft  one  upon  the  nature  of  things, 
and  another  upon  the  caufe  of  difeafes.  It  was 
perhaps  from  one  of  thefe,  that  Afclepiades  had 
taken  the  term  of  detached  or  loofe  molecule ,  as 
Sextus  *  and  Dionifius  Alexandrinus  obferve, 
inftead  of  the  atoms  of  Democritus. 

That  befides  in  other  things,  though  not. in 
all,  he  followed  Epicurus,  may  be  gathered  from 
many  paftages  in  Galen. 

The  other  five  authors  were  all  of  them  phi— 
licians  as  Hippocrates,  of  whom  he  commented 
fome  books  *,  Herodicus,  who  was  mailer  to 
Hippocrates  himfelf,  and  brother  to  the  famous 
Gorgias,  mailer  of  rhetoric  at  Athens.  Of  this 
phifician,  Plato  frequently  makes  honorable 
mention  :  he  was  the  firft  that  inftituted  the 
Gimnaftic  fiftem  in  a  medical  intention,  feparately 
from  the  athletic  and  military.  Some  of  his 
opinions  with  regard,  to  the  curative  indication 

*  III.  c.  4.  P.  136,  §  III,  18.  §  XXXII.  c.  X.  p.  686. 
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of  difeafes  were  difcufTed  by  Afclepiades,  as 
may  be  gathered  from  Aurelian  *  who  alfo  ac¬ 
quaints  us  of  our  Bithinian  philician  having  been 
a  follower  of  the  doCtrines  of  Theophilus  -f,  and 
indeed  we  may  fee  in  Galen,  that  he  made  great 
ufe  of  his  anatomical  difcoveries.  He  alfo  made 

i 

ufe  of  the  dodrines  of  Eriftratus,  but  rather  in 
the  way  of  improving  upon  or  correcting  them, 
conftituting  as  they  then  did  the  bottom  of  the 
third  fed  of  the  phifical  rationales,  after  the 
Hippocratic  and  Herophilian,  he  employed,  as 
we  learn  from  Sextus,  the  precepts  of  Cleophan- 
tus,  another  antient  phifician  often  quoted  by 
Pliny  and  by  Galen,  who  might  be  dead  about 
feventy  years  before  Afclepiades  was  born ; 
who,  it  is  faid,  took  from  his  writings  the  idea 
of  placing  one  of  his  molt  efficacious  remedies 
in  the  methodical  ufe  of  wine. 

From  the  good  difpofition  of  the  body,  from 
the  clearnefs  of  undemanding,  from  the  educa¬ 
tion  and  learning  of  Afclepiades,  and  even  from 
the  philofophical  fed  to  which  he  adhered,  ther^ 
are  reafonable  grounds  of  concluding  that  there 
exifted  in  him  all  the  virtues  of  the  mind,  with 
innocence  of  manners 

*  Morb,  Chron.  Ilf.  cap,  8,  p.  485. 
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In  the  teftimonies  of  the  twenty  feven  authors 
who  have  mentioned  him,  we  find  no  effential  re¬ 
proach  made  to  his  aftions  or  morals,  on  the  con¬ 
trary  upon  combining  and  putting  together  the 
minute,  fcattered,  though  imperfeft  particularities 
that  are  to  be  found  concerning  him,  there  can 
be  no  reafon  for  denying  him  the  character  of  fa- 
gacity,  of  fpirit,  of  temperanee,  of  mildnefs* 
and  of  a  lover  of  truth  and  juilice. 

»  s 

He  certainly  fhewed  great  advifednefs  in  re- 
jrfbng,  as  Pliny  relates,  f  the  invitations  and  pro- 
mifes  of  the  king  Mithridates  ;  happily  un¬ 
dazzled  by  the  offers  of  fuch  a  fortune,  fmce 
the  private  character  of  that  monarch,  as  is  now 
well  known  to  the  world,  was  that  of  a  man 
fanguinary  and  cruel  to  the  perfons  that  were 
neareft  him,  of  unbounded  deceitful  nefs,  and 
yet  of  a  fuperflitious  and  foolifh  credulity  in 
drugs,  the  which  manner  of  procedure,  and 
thinking  were  juft  the  contrary  to  the  natural 
temper,  and  to  the  knowledge  of  Aclepiades. 

It  appears  alfo,  that  he  did  not  want  for  pru¬ 
dence  nor  fpirit,  in  his  having  no  ambition  for  the 
petty  and  troublefome  magiftracies  of  his  coun- 

*  III.  cap.  14.  p.  143.  v.  36. 
t  VII.  cap.  37.  §  37. 
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try,  which,  as  Polihius  obferves,  being  under 
a  popular  form  of  government,  ufed,  through 
the  fault  of  its  citizens,  to  be  full  of  fadions 
and  difturbances,  fo  that  he  rather  chofe  after  the 
example  of  the  greateft  part  of  the  wife  among 
the  antients,  a  voluntary  and  tranquil  exile,  that 
in  the  quality  of  a  foreigner,  he  might  enjoy 
the  greater  civil  liberty,  and  a  phiiofophical 
eafe  among  his  books,  among  the  affemblies  of 
the  wife  and  virtuous,  and  in  the  midft  of  his 
natural  and  artificial  obfervations.  Neither  was 
it  but  an  honor  to  his  difcernment,  as  well  as  to 
his  fpirit,  his  permanently  fixing  his  refidence  in 
the  city  of  Rome,  which  being  by  that  time  be¬ 
come  the  capital  of  the  moft  extenfive  empire  of 
the  world,  embracing,  as  it  did,  almod  all  Europe^ 
and  a  great  part  of  Alia  and  of  Africa,  with  feme 
form  of  beneficent  government,  drew  to  itfelf,  as 
Ariftides  *  obferves,  every  thing  that  in  the  va¬ 
rious  feafons  is  produced  in  every  country,  as  well 
as  all  the  labors  or  works  of  the  Greeks  and 
Barbarians,  fo  that  whoever  was  in  that  city, 
could  obferve  every  curiofity  of  nature  and  art, 
the  fame,  as  if  he  had  travelled  every  region  of 
the  habitable  earth. 

% 

This  mull  therefore  have  been  a  great  allure¬ 
ment  for  a  philofopher,  to  fay  nothing  of  the 

*  Oration  in  praife  of  Rome.  Vol.  I.  p.  i  oo. 
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affonifhing  concourfe  of  all  nations  to  that  ca¬ 
pital,  and  of  the  frequency  of  thofe  magnificent 
fights  of  the  triumphs,  nor  of  the  introdu6lion 
which  had  already  taken  place,  of  the  Greek 
arts  among  that  warlike  and  magnanimous  peo¬ 
ple,  no  longer  uncultivated  and  ferocious,  but 
by  that  time  became  learned  and  polite. 

;  I  f 

It  was  then,  in  Afclepiades,  doubtlefs  a  wife 
and  laudable  refolution  that  he  took  to  fettle  at 
Rome,  at  a  time  fo  opportune  for  any  defign  he 
might  have  to  lead  an  honorable,  pleafant,  and 
philofophic  life,  without  intermeddling  in  the 
lead  with  political  affairs,  or  taking  part  in  the 
public  diffentions,  content  with  afflfting  every 
one  with  his  advice  in  thofe  difficulties,  which 
arofe  from  the  various  occurrences  to  the  human 
body.  His  own  temperance  may  juftly  be  in¬ 
ferred  from  the  perfect  health  and  long  life  which 
he  enjoyed,  as  well  as  from  the  high  eftimation 
in  which  he  held  it,  in  a  medicinal  light,  em¬ 
ploying  it  as  one  of  the  moft  efficacious  inftru- 
ments  of  his  art.  That  he  was  referved  in  the 
matter  of  love,  confidered  as  a  fenfual  pafiion 
befides  there  being  nothing  known  to  the  con^ 
trary,  it  may  be  concluded  from  the  tenets  of 
Epicurus,  who  did  not,  like  Plato,  take  love  to 
be  an  infuriate  inffincff  or  oestrum,  or  a  divine 
influence,  but  a  mere  weaknefs  of  paffion,  and 

who 
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who  ufed  to  fay,  that  the  wife  never  yield  to  it3 
nor  feek  after  illicit  pleafures. 

In  his  purfuits  of  fortune,  he  fhewed  himfelf 
moderate,  having  learnt  in  the  fame  fchool  the 
expedience  of  not  omitting  to  take  care  for  fu¬ 
turity,  and  of  declining  indigence  as  a  material 
obftacle  to  the  virtues.  There  too  he  learnt, 
that  the  cinic  filth  and  fiovenlinefs  fhould  be 
avoided  by  a  decent  expence,  with  due  adver¬ 
tence  at  the  fame  time,  to  keep  clear  of  fordid 
and  defpicable  avarice.  Thus  he  contented  him¬ 
felf  with  competent  circumftances,  and  though 
he  was  at  Rome,  in  the  higheft  efteem  of  any 
of  his  profefilon,  yet  was  not  he  fo  intent  upon 
gain,  but  that  he  fometimes  preferred  the  fweet 
oblivion  of  a  bufy  life,  in  a  villa  or  country-feat 
of  his,  a  little  way  out  of  town,  as  we  learn 
from  Apuleius  *.  And  in  this  too  he  conformed 
to  the  opinion  of  Epicurus,  who  ufed  to  fay, 
that  the  wife  man  according  to  his  heart  fhould 
delight  in  the  country.  And  from  this  his  ge¬ 
nerous  difregard  for  accumulating  wealth,  it  was 
that  he  was  the  more  eafily  enabled  to  withftand 
the  dangers  that  tempted  him  in  the  promile  of 
Mithridates,  which  could  hardly  be  lefs  than 
magnificent  ones. 


*  Florid, 
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He  alfo  fulfilled  another  Epicurean  precept,  of 
feeldng,  in  cafe  of  need,  opportune  aids  of  for¬ 
tune  from  knowledge  itfelf,  and  from  the  inge- 
nioufnefs  of  his  underftanding  ;  fo  that  it  does 
not  from  thence  appear  fair,  to  infer  matter  of 
blame  againfl  him,  even  though  he  fhould  mere¬ 
ly  from  a  motive  of  interefl,  as  Pliny  would 
have  us  believe,  have,  in  Rome,  applied  him- 
felf  to  the  mofl  honorable  and  laborious  exercife 
of  the  medical  art, 

A  virtuous  ambition  or  love  of  glory  was  alfo 
recommended  by  the  dodtrine  of  Epicurus,  that 
is  to  fay,  as  much  of  it  as  fhould  fuffize  to  defend 
him  from  contempt,  and  from  thofe  indignities 
to  which  men,  obfcure,  although  innocent,  are 
but  too  often  expofed  in  civil  fociety.  And  if 
he  was  rather  eager  after  praife,  as  we  find  laid 
to  his  charge  by  Galen  *  *,  this  eagernefs  needs 
not  be  imputed  to  him  as  a  vice,  fince  it  has 
ever  been  in  liberal  minds  rather  the  produdtive 
feed  of  virtuous  and  honorable  adfions. 

Neither  ought  any  great  ftrefs  to  be  laid  on 
the  fame  Galen’s  accufing  f  him  of  pride,  as  if 

*  Upon  the  Theriacnm  to  Pifo.  Vol.  II.  p.  458. 

'f  Of  the  ufecf  the  -various parts  of  the  body.  Die.  6.  Vol.  I. 
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It  had  been  from  vanity  that  he  in  fome  points 
rejected  the  anatomies  of  Herophilus,  and  had 
flighted  Erafiftratus,  nor  made  any  great  ac¬ 
count  of  Hippocrates.  But  this  charge  is  over¬ 
trained,  it  being  well  known  to  all  the  con- 
verfant  in  matters  of  ftudy,  that  there  frequently 
occur  occafions  for  difapproving  fome  allegation 
of  even  the  greateft  men,  and  that,  without  the 
lead:  prejudice  or  injury  to  their  juft  eftimation, 
all  mortals  being  equally  fubordinate  to  the  fo- 
vereign  authority  of  reafon. 

Aurelian  *  alfo  feems  to  have  aggravated  con- 
clulions  againft  Afclepiades  beyond  all  right, 
where  he  fays  that  in  his  fir  ft  vifits  to  patients, 
he  annulled  or  difallowed  the  prefcriptions  of 
others,  out  of  envy  :  it  being  more  likely  that 
on  the  account  of  the  difference  of  his  method 
from  the  vulgar,  and  not  out  of  a  puerile  tri¬ 
umph,  he  fought  to  fatisfy  the  duties  of  his  art, 
and  of  candor,  by  delivering  the  patients  who 
trufted  him  from  thofe  medicaments  he  judged 
ufelefs  or  pernicious. 

We  meet  moreover  with  many  paifages  from 
which  to  infer  that  he  was,  from  his  natural  in¬ 
clination  a  paffionate  lover  of  truth,  it  appear- 

*  Acutor.  I.  Cap.  15.  Num.  135,  p.  52. 
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ing  from  the  testimonies  of  authors,  and  from 
the  fragments  of  his  own  works,  that  he  was 
never  afraid  of  not  concurring  in  opinion  with 
others,  wherever  his  own  observation  or  reafon 
had  perfuaded  him  of  a  contrary  cne.  From  this 
Spirit  of  veracity  it  Seems  probable  that  that 
preference  arofe  which  he  gave  to  the  corpuf- 
cular  and  mechanical  phifiology,  excluding- 
the  poetical  making  of  nature  a  God  com¬ 
bating  difeafes :  from  that  Spirit  too  he  did  not 
Scruple  to  change  the  fiftem  of  the  atoms,  in 
that  it  did  not  appear  to  him  to  correfpond  with 
experience.  Of  this  pradtical  veracity  there  \s 
the  drongeft  inference,  from  his  having,  as 
Celfus  *  and  Pliny  affert,  changed  in  a  great 
meafure  the  pradtice  of  philic,  recalling  every 
thing  to  reafon,  without  regarding  the  authority 
of  antient  errors. 

It  is  alfo  credible  that  this  his  natural  fenfibi- 
lity  and  affedtion  for  truth,  ingaged  him  to  ma- 
nifeft  it  likewife  in  the  mod  common  adlions  of 
his  life,  as  indeed  is  the  cudom  of  mod  of  the 
philofophers  of  his  damp,  fo  that  he  would  not 
fo  much  as  in  jed  allow  himfelf  to  utter  a  falfity. 


pop 


*  Praef.  p.  3.  v.  34. 
f  XXVI.  cap.  3.  Led.  7,  8. 
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nor  would  he,  for  any  views  of  intered,  employ 
any  double  dealing  or  deceit.  We  have  at  lead: 
of  this  a  negative  argument  in  there  not  appear** 
ing  again  It  him  the  lead  indication  of  fuch  ob¬ 
jections  :  and  by  the  uniform  (tile  of  his  frag^ 
ments,  we  may  fee  that  he  always  preferred  the 
cleared  and  neated  exoreffions  to  the  danger  of 
infinuating  truth  under  the  cover  of  falfhood. 

Some  of  the  wifed  men  have  reduced  almoft 
all  the  other  virtues  to  the  (ingle  one  of  veracity, 
or  love  of  truth,  judly  perhaps  believing  it  the 
principle  and  fountain-head  of  all  the  moral  ob¬ 
ligations.  Indubitable  it  is  that  this  fenfibility 
for  truth  prompts  man  to  exaCt  judice  by  a  cer¬ 
tain  occult  violence,  and  infufes  into  the  mind 
that  generous  fpirit  of  probity  by  which  he  ab- 
dains  from  any  fraud  and  from  any  invafion  of 
another’s  right,  and  rather  delights  in  a  fincere 
obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  fociety  in  which  he 
lives,  and  to  which  a  contrary  procedure  condi- 
tutes  the  necefiity  of  a  continual  exercife  of  fal- 
fity  and  didimulation.  Thus  Afclepiades  having 
lived  a  refolute  friend  to  truth,  it  is  reafonable  to 
believe  that  he  was  alfo  punctually  ju.d  in  all  his 
aCtions,  there  exiding  no  intimation  to  the  con- 
trary  ;  and  efpecially  considering  his  prefumable 
adherence  to  thofe  foiemn  tenets  of  his  feCt  * 

^  Diog,  Laert,  X.  SeCl.  140.  Drod.  Sic,  Eelog  XXV.  1. 
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that  there  is  no  living  with  plead] re  without  vir¬ 
tue,  and  that  with  virtue  there  can  be  no  un~ 
pleading  life  ;  that  a  life  of  honefty  is  alfo  a 
life  of  tranquility,  for  that  from  injuftice  there 
fpring  innumerable  and  endlefs  difturbances. 

Homer  *  tells  us  that  the  juft  are  alfo  mild  ; 
this  will  hardly  make  againft  our  believing  that 
Afclepiades  muft  have  been  far  from  offering  any 
affronts  or  injuries  to  others,  the  rules  of  his 
fed  f  alfo  ingaging  him  to  the  obfervance  of 
mildnefs,  charity,  and  beneficence.  And  if  we 
may  employ  a  negative  reafon,  his  moderation  of 
temper  may  be  inferred  from  there  not  being  to 
be  found  among  the  titles  of  fuch  a  number  as 
he  had  wrote  of  books,  one  anfwer,  apology  or 
defence  againft  the  innumerable  libels,  which,  as 
pliny  §  tells,  ufed  to  come  out,  on  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  any  of  his  works  ^  libels  which  it  is 
the  mo  ft  probable  he  did  not  fo  much  as  read, 
but  nobly  defpifed  envy’s  want  of  power  to  bite, 
while  himfelf  happy  in  his  own  fphere,  and  con¬ 
tent  with  his  fhare  of  deferved  reputation,  wa$ 
above  hating  his  malignant  adverfaries,  or  com¬ 
plaining  of  their  fooliffi  adherents. 

*  See  Plato.  Dial .  Gorgias ,  Vol.  I. 
f  Diog.  Laert.  Epic.  X.  S.  nS. 

§  XXIII.  Cap.  h  Sea.  19. 
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But  perhaps  nothing  demonftrates  more  the 
goodnefs  of  his  heart,  than  the  manner  in  which 
he  underflood  the  faculty  of  the  medical  art9 
upon  his  chufing  it  for  his  profefTion.  This  art 
he  did  not  view  in  the  light,  in  which  the  vulgar 
views  it,  of  preferving  health  for  ever  unhurt, 
and  of  abfolutely  reftoring  it  when  loft,  but 
only  of  propoftng  the  beft  and  moft  practical 
advice  in  every  occurrence,  fo  as  to  operate  ra¬ 
tionally  in  the  endeavours  to  keep  off  the  dreaded 
diforders,  to  alleviate  thofe  already  incurred,  to 
cure  the  curable,  and  at  leaft  to  forefee  the  iffue 
of  the  defperate  ones.  In  material  things,  of 
which  the  living  human  body  is  one,  Afclepiades, 
according  to  the  relation  of  Aurelian  *,  was  of 
opinion,  that  nothing  happened  without  a  caufe, 
and  that  the  caufes  of  thefe  events  were  always 
mechanical,  that  is  to  fay  dependent  upon  matter 
and  motion,  and  that  the  relieving  and  injuring, 
though  effedts  fo  different  and  important  with 
refpe£t  to  us,  were  operations  intirely  indifferent 
with  refpedt  to  nature,  whofe  talk  it  feemed 
equally  to  be,  the  deftroying  and  preferving  the 
human  fabric. 

In  this  perfuafion  it  was,  that  he  judged  it  a 

*  Acutorum ,  I.  cap,  14. 
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point  of  humanity  to  give  a  companionate  affift- 
ence  to  the  afflicted  with  diforders,  and  phific 
appeared  to  him,  in  that  intention  at  lead,  an 
art  entirely  beneficent  and  reconcilable  to  the 
mod  perfect  innocence.  And  though  from  the 
clearnefs  of  his  underdanding,  from  his  fagacity 
and  powers  of  eloquence,  from  his  extenfive 
erudition,  and  other  his  rare  endowments  ac¬ 
knowledged  in  him  even  by  his  detractors,  and 
efpecially  by  Galen  *,  he  might  very  well  think 
himfelf  capable  of  afpiring  to  confiderable  em¬ 
ployments,  he  chofe  to  content  himfelf  with  the 
lefs  driking  honors  of  philofopher  and  phificiatr. 

It  has  been  already  well  demonftrated  by 
Plato  in  his  agreeable  dialogue  intitled  Gorgias , 
that  philofophers  are  naturally  from  the  tenor  of 
their  profefiion  more  innocent,  and  more  the 
lovers  of  juftice  than  tirants,  and  orators ;  and 
by  Hippocrates  -f*  it  was  fhrewdly  obferved,  that 
all  the  perfections  of  a  philofopher,  both  as  to 
mind  and  manners,  were  more  competent  to  a 
good  phifician,  and  even  the  pofieffion  of  them 
more  eafily  acquirable  by  him  than  by  any  other 
fet  of  men  3  to  which  he  adds  with  an  Homerical 

*  Vol.  I.  p.  435.  Vol.  II.  p.  458.  Vol.  III.  p.  418.  Vol. 
V.  p.  341.  etpaflim, 

-}-  On  the  decorum  of  Phfcians.  Seel.  I.  p.  23.  V.  33.  ir.rpog-. 
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j^hrafe,  as  was  frequently  his  cu'ftom,  that  the 
true  combination  of  thefe  two  faculties  of  phi- 
Iofopher  and  phiflcian  lifted  a  man  above  the 
rank  of  humanity. 

With  this  idea,  and  with  a  view  to  live  not 
indigent,  nor  contemptible,  nor  burthenfome, 
but  rather  to  be  ufefull  to  his  acquaintance,  and 
for  the  general  good  of  humankind,  he  applied 
Himfelf  to  the  univeffal  and  conflant  praddice  of 
phific.  It  was  then  great  good  fenfe  in  him  to 
fettle  in  the  greateft  and  the  mod:  populous 
city  then  in  the  known  world,  which  might 
therefore  furnifh  him  with  a  variety  of  fubjedts 
adequate  to  his  wonderfull  fkill  and  abilities. 
And  as  the  old  practice  of  phific,  with  its  tor¬ 
turous  remedies,  and  with  the  rigor  of  its  prohibi¬ 
tions  appeared  to  him  rather  inhuman,  and  as  he 
tiled  not  unpleafantly  to  call  it,  a  novitiate  or 
preparation  for  death,  he  refolved  to  reduce  it 
to  a  milder  method,  freeing  it  from  ufelefs  and 
noifome  medicaments,  and  fubftituting  to  this 
a  difcreet  regulation  of  diet,  with  proper  and 
commodious  changes  of  the  organical  exercifes. 

In  the  courfe  of  perhaps  more  than  fifty  years 
in  Rome,  his  principal  daily  occupations  were 
of  three  kinds  :  The  firft ,  that  of  vifiting  and 

taking  care  of  the  fick,  and  of  giving  verbally^ 
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or  in  writing  his  advice  even  to  the  abfent,  the 
fecond,  that  of  generoufly  teaching  others,  the 
thirds  that  of  writing  and  publishing  many  moll 
ufefull  books.  Galen  admits  that  he  happily  ac¬ 
complished  a  number  of  cures,  and  one  cafe 
particularly  ihowed  his  clinical  Skill  or  discern¬ 
ment,  according  to  the  relations  of  Celfus,  Pli- 
nius  and  Apulcius.  This  was,  when  he  disco¬ 
vered  a  man,  whoSe  funeral  was  actually  pre¬ 
pared,  to  be  alive  ;  upon  which  he  brought 
him  to  himfelf,  and  afterwards,  by  his  advice, 
enabled  him  to  continue  the  enjoyment  of  life 
and  health.  Celfus  briefly  hints  this  fact,  and 
Pliny,  who  generally  Speaking  Spoils  his  narra¬ 
tives,  with  an  admixture  of  the  marvellous,-  re¬ 
lates  it  as  the  effedt  of  an  extraordinary  power 
in  him,  but  Apuleius  in  his  Florida ,  which  are 
abftradts  of  the  remarkable  things  he  met  with 
in  the  courfe  of  his  reading,  has  preferved  to  us 
the  circumftances  of  that  event,  which  render  it 
not  only  credible,  but  of  a  common  nature,  in- 
tirely  agreeable  to  what  has  happened  more  than 
once  among  ourfelves.  He  fays  that  Afclepiades, 
by  chance,  meeting  with  a  corpfe,  as  was  ima¬ 
gined,  of  a  man,  did  not,  from  far,  nor  by  the 
fight  only,  difcover  figns  of  life  in  him,  but  on 
drawing  near,  and  touching  him  where  the  beat 
of  the  pulfe  is  the  mod  fenflble,  and  on  atten¬ 
tively  observing  the  leail  motions  of  the  lips  and 
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nofhrils,  after  that  fweet-fmelling  ointment  hadi 
been  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  feemingly  deceafed, 
and  his  body  had  been  all  ftrowed  with  aromatics, 
the  which  ohfervations  are  exadtly  adapted  to 
the  method  lately  propofed  by  a  learned  French 
phifician  * * * §  for  dilcovering  any  remains  of  life 
fuppreffed  and  concealed,  after  long  and  the 
profoundeft  fits. 

3 

This  narrative  may  alfo  ferve  to  correct  a  fmall 
error  incurred  by  thofe  two  mod  learned  men 
Conringius  -f  and  Boerhaave  §,  who  to  render 
the  thing  the  more  credible,  thought  proper  to 
change  the  man  into  a  woman  in  a  hifteric  fit, 
without  authority,  and  without  necdlity. 

The  books  written  by  Alclepiades  are  fo 
fcantily  and  confufedly  mentioned  by  the  an- 
tients,  that  we  can  fcarce  find  above  twenty 
titles  of  his  works,  all  in  the  medical  way. 


*  Bruhier  Memoire  fur  les  enterremens,  el  dilTertation  fur 

les  fignes  de  la  mort.  Paris,  1745.  120. 

f  Intro,  in  Med.  P.  54,  Edit.  1654. 

§  Preeleft.  Acadim.  in  Proleg.  SeSi  1 4.  Afclepiades  faminam 
fe  a  morte  'vita  reftituijfe  gloriatus  eft  qua  njidetur  pajftone  hyfterica 
laborajfe .  Haller  alfo  has  taken  notice  of  this  miftake.  See 
fijs  notes  on  that  paflage. 
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Some  of  diem  were  calculated  to  illudrate  what 
is  called  phifiology,  or  the  knowledge  of  the  na¬ 
tural  caufes  of  the  actions  of  the  human  body 
living  in  a  date  of  health. 

And  as  Afclepiades,  perhaps  above  all  others, 
confidered  man  as  fubject,  in  his  corporeal  opera- 
rations,  to  the  laws  of  nature,  and  introduced 
into  the  art,  the  philofophical  theory  * * * §  he 
thought  it  neceffary  to  invedigate  primordially 
the  minuted  of  his  component  particles,  as  near, 
as  humanly  {peaking,  he  could,  upon  which  he 
wrote  a  book  of  ike  elements ,  mentioned  by 
Galen  -f ,  and  another  alfo  quoted  by  him  §  upon 
refpiration,  and  the  pulfe ;  theft  two  addons 
being  the  foundation  of  underdanbmg  the 
effence  of  life,  of  which  all  the  red  are  either 
modes  orefFe&s.  In  this  book,  as  may  be  ga¬ 
thered  from  Plutarch  J,  Afclepiades  made  ufe 
of  the  hipothefis,  and  of  the  very  term  itfelf, 
of  th t  gravity  of  the  air i  which  in  the  lad  cen- 

*  Haller  add,  to  Boerhaave.  De  Scud,  med.  Vol.  II. 

p.  303.  Afclepiades  theorice  praxin  aut  primus  fuperfruxit  aut 
eertc  evident} us. 

t  Gal.  de  Elem.  Lib.  II.  Vol.  I.  p.  56.  v.  36.  55. 

§  On  the  difference  of  the  pulfe,  Difc.  4.  Vol.  3.  p.  51.  v.  }6„ 
$  De  Flac.  Philofoph.  IV.  cap..  22. 
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£ury  did  fo  much  honor  to  the  philofophicaj 
fchool  of  this  city. 

From  the  frequent  quotations  from  Afclepiades 
about  or  concerning  the  foul,  which  are  to  be 
met  with  in  many  of  the  twenty-feven  authors 
who  have  given  teftimony  of  him,  it  feems  con- 
jedturable  that  he  alfo  wrote  upon  the  nature  of 
the  foul,  fo  far  as  that  concerns  phific  ;  that  is 
to  fay  confidering  only  its  faculties  and  ufes,  and 
efpecially  the  exercife  of  the  fenfes  :  it  appears 
alfo  that  he  had  thereby  thrown  a  light  into  the 
fubjedt  of  the  animal  functions.  Perhaps  it  was 
in  this  book  that  he  fet  forth  that  doctrine  of  his, 
of  which  there  are  to  be  found  fuch  clear  traces 
in  his  fragments,  according  to  which  he  de¬ 
duced  the  origin  of  the  human  ideas  folely  from 
fenfation,  rejecting  the  hipothefis  of  innate  ideas, 
which  hipothefis  has  been  fince  exploded  for  ever 
by  the  fovereign  matter  of  the  modem  metaphi  ^ 
ficians  *. 

He  treated  alfo  of  the  faculties  which  are 
called  natural,  that  is  to  fay,  of  nutrition  and 
generation,  in  another  work,  divided  into  feveral 
volumes,  which  he  called  preparatory.  He  wrote 
glfq  confiderations  upon  the  dodtrine  of  Era- 

f  Lock, 
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fifbratus  which  were  then  the  moft  currently5 
received. 

From  thefe  books,  of  which  there  are  to  be 
found  many  fmall  fragments  in  Aurelian  and 
Galen,  it  may  be  feen  that  Afclepiades  had 
amply  explained  all  that  contributes  to  cornpofe 
the  inflitutes  of  phific,  and  that  he  renders  the 
firffc  and  fcientific  part  of  it  compleat.  But 
moreover,  he  in  thofe  works,  laid  the  foundations 
of  the  fecond  part  or  branch,  more  profound, 
more  abitrufe,  and  more  interesting,  which  con- 
fiils  in  the  knowing  intimately  the  nature  and 
dfence  of  the  dileafes.  Upon  this  fubjedt  he 
was  more  extenfive,  having  written  a  book  of 
definitions ;  a  commentary  upon  fome  of  the 
Short  and  obfcure  works  of  Hippocrates  ;  a  trea- 
tife  on  periodical  fevers,  and  three  on  febrile 
diforders,  either  inflammatory  or  quick,  com¬ 
monly  called  acute.  He  alfo  wrote  fome  books 
mentioned  by  Aurelian  *  upon  the  plague,  com¬ 
prehending  under  that  name  not  only  dangerous 
and  mortal  diftempers,  but  (lighter  ones  pro¬ 
duced  by  fome  extraordinary  occafion,  but  com¬ 
mon  to  the  inhabitants  of  any  particular  place. 

He  treated  befides  of  fome  flow  or  chronical 
diforders,  fuch  as  the  gout,  and  the  dropfy ;  he 

*  Acutor.  II.  Cap.  39.  pt  136.  Num.  231. 
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alfo  wrote  upon  hemorrhages,  and  on  the  alope* 
cia,  that  diforder  in  which  the  hair  comes  off 
through  the  univerfally  bad  date  of  the  humors. 
Galen  quotes  a  long  and  valuable  fragment  from 
him  upon  this  didemper.  It  is  to  be  obferved 
that  Plutarch  on  the  authority  of  the  philofopher 
Athenodorus  allures  us  that  it  was  in  the  time 
of  Afclepiades  that  the  hidrophobia,  and  the  ele- 
phantiafis  which  is  no  other  than  the  fcurvy  of 
the  moderns  in  its  highed  degree,  made  their  Hrft 
appearance  in  the  world.  Now  from  the  fpeci- 
fication  of  his  name,  on  this  occasion,  it  may 
be  conjeftured,  that  he  wras  the  firft  or  fo  re¬ 
markably  the  bed  of  all  who  had  confidered 
them,  as  for  his  name  to  give  the  epoch  of  thofe 
two  dreadfull  and  imagined  to  be  new  diforders; 
and  that  he  was  perhaps  the  firft  who  penetrated 
the  true  and  till  then  vulgarly  unknown  caufes 
of  them,  which,  in  the  cafe  of  the  hidrophobia, 
is  the  venom  from  the  bite  of  a  mad  bead,  and 
in  that  of  the  elephantiafis  or  fcorbutic  leprofy, 
the  corruption  of  the  blood  by  the  long  ufe  of 
improper  aliments.  There  is  alfo  to  be  found 
in  Cadius  and  Galen  the  quotation  of  a  book  of 
his  upon  ulcers,  which  perhaps  was  a  commen¬ 
tary  upon  the  one  of  Hippocrates  under  that 
title. 

The  third  part  of  phific  is  the  curative  ;  the 
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which  has  for  its  object  of  attention,  the  mo¬ 
tives  refulting  from  the  knowledge  of  the  dif- 
eafes,  and  which  indicate  the  changes  that  fhould 
be  made  in  the  body  of  the  difeafed,  in  order  to 
extirpate  them.  Thence  refults  what  is  termed 
the  method  of  cure.  The  moil  part  of  authors 
have  confidered  jointly  the  knowledge  and  the 
cure,  according  to  the  clarification  of  the  dif- 
eafes  *,  though  fome  great  matters  of  the  art, 
and  among  thefe  Aretaeus,  have  entirely  fepa- 
rated  the  two  doCtrines,  but  Afclepiades  followed 
the  commonefl  way  of  treating  of  them. 

The  fourth  part  of  phific  treats  of  the  medi¬ 
cines,  or  as  the  antients  better  expreifed  them- 
felves,  of  the  aids,  that  is  to  fay,  of  all  thofe 
external  or  adventitious  means,  which  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  intrinfic  vital  powers,  may 
produce  thofe  changes  in  the  human  body,  con¬ 
ducive  to  the  reftoration,  or  to  the  prefervation 
of  health. 

Thefe  aids  confitt  in  chirurgical  and  me¬ 
chanical  operations,  in  topics,  in  the  mo¬ 
tions  and  a&ions,  in  the  aliments,  in  abtti- 
nence,  and  finally  in  the  introduction  into  the 
courfe  of  the  blood  certain  medical  matters, 
defigned  for  aids,  though  often  in  their  nature 
over-efficacious  or  rather  noxious,  which  are 

called 


called  pharmaca  or  poifons,  a  name  according 
to  the  primitive  fignication  of  the  word  phar¬ 
macy  which,  in  truth  they  frequently  deferve, 

by  doing  more  harm  than  good,  unlefs  where 

•  v  r,.- 

duly  weakened,  corrected  or  guarded  by  the 
fkill  of  an  able  phifician,  juftly  tender  of  his 
patient's  welfare. 

Upon  this  part  of  the  medical  art  there  was  k 
book  of  Afclepiades  held  in  high  efteem,  to 
which  he  had  given  the  title  of  Common  Aids , 
meaning  thefe  changes  which  a  man  may  eafily 
make  in  his  own  body,  fo  as  to  diminifh  or 
carry  off  various  infirmities,  regulating  chiefly, 
by  medical  reafoning,  five  things,  as  Pliny  * 
informs  us,  to  wit ,  abflinence  from  food,  the 
ufe  of  wine,  frictions,  walking,  geftation. 

Pliny  f  himfelf,  Sextus  §,  Aurelian  J,  and 
Apuleiu?  \u  feem  to  have  agreed  in  referring  to 

*  Cap.  III.  Sett.  7.  p.  444. 

v'~  .  ~  • 

f  XXV.  Cap.  Sett.  9.  and  XXIII.  Cap.  Sett.  zzi 
§  VII.  p,  30S.  adv.  logicos.  N°  91. 

Acutorum ,  Lib.  I.  c.  15.  p.  58.  and  Lib.  II.  c.  29.  p.  144, 

.  _  -i 

j|  Fieri  da,  p„  362.  v.  13. 
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a  famous  treatife  of  his  on  the  method  of  giving 
wine  in  diftempers,  and  Aurelian  *  quotes  one 
upon  glifters  j-,  from  which,  one  would  think 
that  Celfus  had  taken  all  that  he  fays  on  that 
head,  and  which  is  conformable  enough  to  whar 
is  at  this  day  efteemed  the  moft  rational  practice. 

The  fifth  part  of  the  medical  art  turns  upon 
the  means  of  preferving  health  and  of  prolong¬ 
ing  life,  upon  which  there  is  mentioned  by 
Celfus  §,  by  Aurelian  J,  and  by  Galen  |{,  a  ce¬ 
lebrated  work  of  his  addrefted  to  Gemini  us  ;  in 
which  he  condemned  the  purgative  and  emetic 
medicines,  and  the  too  complex  and  artificial 
exercifes  of  the  gimnaftic  fchools,  maintaining 
that  the  beft  remedy  for  plenitude  or  a  plethora 
was  abftinence,  while  he  commended  a  difcreet 
freedom  and  variety  in  life.  Thence  it  is  that 
one  would  imagine  Celfus  took  his  moft  judicious 
and  fine  firft  chapter  on  phific,  and  Plutarch 
his  difcourfe  again  ft  drugs,  which  abounds  in  . 

*  Chronic.  II.  and  XIII.  p.  415.  N°.  184. 

■f  II.  c.  12.  S.  De  alvi  du&ore.  p.  85. 

§  I.  c.  3.  Se£t.  Dehis.  quasexten.  corp.  p.  29. 

J  Acutorum.  I.  c.  15.  p.  44.  and  Chronic .  II.  cap.  8.p.  386. 

I  Upon  Health.  Difc.  I.  and  III.  Vol.  IV.  p.  22$.  246.  247. 
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falutary  precepts.,  Upon  this  fubjeft  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  thofe  books  were  written  which  he 
lent  to  the  king  Mithridates,  and  which  Pliny  * 
mentions  to  have  been  in  current  reading  in  his 
time.  It  is  alfo  not  unlikely  that  he  wrote  other 
books  of  which  the  titles  have  not  been  men¬ 
tioned,  as  we  meet  often  with  propofitions  of 
his,  efpecially  quoted  by  Aurelian  and  Galen? 
upon  which  it  is  not  eafy  to  determine  whether 
they  belong  to  forne  of  the  prementioned  books* 
or  to  others  written  by  him. 

4 

Thus  it  is  not  improbable  that  fome  of  the 
mod  approvable  dodlrines  of  Celfus,  who  pro- 
feffes  himfelf  his  follower,  fhould  be  derived 
from  him,  though  his  name  is  fupprefled. 
Among  the  antients  exad  quotations  were  not 
overmuch  in  ufe  :  whence  we  have  but  too  fre* 
quent  occafion  of  complaining  of  their  negli¬ 
gence,  efpecially  as  it  gave  fome  of  them  room 
to  indulge  too  far  the  fpirit  of  literary  pilferage. 

We  are  alfo  left  almod  entirely  in  the  dark  as 
to  the  connexions  of  Afclepiades  with  his  co¬ 
temporaries.  We  have  already  obferved  that 
Cicero  reprefents  him  as  in  great  efteem  with 
the  moft  refpe&able  perfons  in  Rome  for  dignity 


*  XXV.  Cap.  II.  S eft.  3-  P*  375- 
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and  merit,  the  friendfhip  of  whom,  it  is  but 
credible,  would  naturally  connect  him  with 
others  of  the  like  characters  valuable  for  learn¬ 
ing,  virtue,  and  politenefs.  Among  his  friends 
may  alfo  be  reckoned  that  Geminius,  to  whom  he 

t  •.  * 

dedicated  his  book  upon  health,  and  who  feems 
to  have  been  a  man  of  rank,  as  there  are  to  be 
found  fome  of  the  fame  family,  in  hiftory  and 
in  infcriptions,  who  about  that  time  enjoyed 

v  *  4 

both  civil  and  military  honors. 

'  * 

It  fhould  likewife  feem  that  that  Caius  Sergius 
Grata  was  a  particular  friend  and  confulter  of 
his,  who  lived  in  his  days,  and  was,  as  Cicero  * 
attefts,  the  friend  of  the  abovementioned  Lucius 
Crafius.  This  is  the  Grata  who  is  fo  famous  in 
hiftory  for  the  magnificence  of  his  country-feats, 
and  of  his  fifh-ponds,  and  who  wyas  the  firft  that 
made  ufe  of  penfile  baths,  as  we  find  in  Pliny  -f, 
in  Valerius  Maximus  §,  and  in  Macrobius  J. 
But  Pliny  himfelf  informs  us  that  it  was  the  re¬ 
commendation  of  Afclepiades  that  introduced 


*  De  Orat.  I.  Se£U  39.  N°.  178.  and  De  OfEc.  III.  S.  16. 
J4.  67. 

f  IX.  cap.  54.  St&.  79.  p.  359. 
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the  ufe  of  them.  It  feems  then  credible  that 
that  ingenious  phifician  invented  that  manner  of 
procuring  a  pleafing  indulation  or  motion  of 
the  water,  even  in  domeftic  baths,  and  that 
Grata  being  of  an  executive  genius,  made  to 
Jhimfelf  a  preferable  point  of  carrying  that  idea  into 
execution,  whence  it  may  be  conjectured  that  he 
was  his  acquaintance  at  lead,  if  not  his  friend. 

There  may  be  alfo  difcerned  fome  traces  of 
his  acquaintance  with  the  mod  celebrated  civi¬ 
lians  of  his  times,  in  that  opinion  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Galen  he  introduced  into  phific,  that 

a 

the  human  body  fuffers  a  continual  alteration  by 
the  particles  that  perfpire  from  it,  fo  that  it  can 
never  be  pronounced  abfolutely  the  fame  two 
inftants  together.  This  opinion,  which  can 
hardly  be  faid  to  be  a  common  one,  being  to  be 
found  in  one  of  the  fragments  of  Alphenus,  pre- 
ferved  to  us  in  the  pandedh  of  Juftinian,  it  may 
be  prefumed  that  Alphenus  took  from  his 
matters,  at  the  fecond  or  third  hand  only  tradi¬ 
tionally  from  Quintus  Mutius  Scevola  Pontifex, 
who  was  the  cleared  and  mo  ft  authentic  inter¬ 
preter  of  the  Roman  laws,  as  well  as  a  great 
friend  and  often  a  Collegue  to  the  prementioned 
Lucius  Craffus,  who,  as  we  find  by  Cicero  va¬ 
lued  himfelf  on  the  friendfhip  of  Afclepiades, 
fo  that  it  may  be  naturally  concluded  that  Scevola 

alfo 
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alfo  efleemed  him,  and  might  very  well  have 
taken  from  him  that  philosophical  idea  of  the 
perpetual  immutation  of  the  human  body. 

Pliny  befides  tells  us  that  lie  enjoyed  the  unit 
verfal  favor  of  every  one  in  a  miraculous  manner. 
His  expreffion  feems  even  too  Itrong  and  ex- 
agerated  when  he  aiferts  that  Afclepiades  could 
not  win  over  to  him  all  humankind  more  efredu- 
ally,  if  he  had  been  commiffioned  from  Heaven. 

*  '  '  .  •  , 

The  fad:  mu  ft  have  been,  that  the  phifical 

dodrines  of  Afclepiades  were  more  rational  than 

*  a 

the  then  vulgarly  received  ones,  and  that  he  hitn- 
felf  was,  according  to  the  precepts  of  Epicurus, 
humane  and  benificent  to  all  men,  and  believed 
that  the  evils  fuftained  from  fonie  through  their 
hatred-,  envy,  or  oppreffi vends,  were  compen- 
•  fated  by  the  good  produced  by  fociety  itfelf ;  that 
therefore  fuch  evils  ought  not  to  dejed  a  man  of 
fenfe,  or  give  him  a  turn  to  mifanthropy  ;  while 
it  is  for  fuch  alone  to  preferve  an  equal  regard 
for  friends  abfent  and  p  relent,  not,  as  is  the 
vulgar  pradice  to  injure,  deride  or  detrad  from 
the  abfent.  Pie  had  alfo  learnt  from  the  fame 

author  that  friendfhips  are  ufefull,  and  that  they 
are  therefore  to  be  fought  by  voluntary  advances 
of  civility,  as  feed  are  fown  in  hopes  of  a  fair 
harveftj  but  that  for  any  thing  farther,  a  man 

of 


of  fenfe  will  never  reckon  his  friends  among  his 
permanent  pofleffions,  or  depend  upon  their 
liability  :  friendfhip  being  indeed  a  moll  valuable 
good,  but,  in  the  nature  of  things,  rather  too 
frail,  precarious,  and  temporary. 

With  thefe  maxims  Afclepiades  might  live, 
as  he  is  reprefented  to  us  to  have  done,  univer- 
fally  beloved  ;  and  with  all  tranquil  in  the  cafe 
of  any  of  his  friends  deferring  him,  or  becoming 
his  enemies  through  levity,  though  we  have  no 
account  of  any  confiderable  enemy  that  he  ever 
had. 

His  difdples  and  followers  mu®  probably 
have  been  many,  fince  the  moll  celebrated  phi- 
ficiaos  who  florifhed  in  the  three  or  four  gene¬ 
rations  after  him  are  known  to  have  been  all  of 
his  fchool. 

Thus,  that  Alexander  Philalethes  who,  as. 
Strabo  *  fays,  was,  in  his  time,  at  the  head  of  a 
celebrated  fchool  of  Herophileans,  in  Aha,  and 
is  quoted  by  Galen  and  Aurelian  as  an  author  in 
high  efteem,  we  find  by  Theodorus  Prifcian-f; 
to  have,  been  a  difcipie  of  Afclepiades. 

*  XII.  580. 
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Fhilonides,  a  phifician  of  Durazzo  quoted  by 
Scribonius,  by  Diofcorides  and  Galen,  we  find 
commended  by  Herennius  Philo  and  Stephanas* 
as  an  author  of  forty  five  books,  and  as  a  fcholaf 
of  Afclepiades,  much  efteemed  in  that  city* 
which  was  then  very  populous  and  free*  bor¬ 
dering  near  upon  Italy  where  Cicero  pafled  the 
greateft  part  of  the  time  of  his  fhort  exile,  being 
kindly  received  there. 

The  fame  Philo  mentions  in  the  fame  place 
two  other  fchofars  of  Afclepiades,  of  whom  one 
was  Titus  Aufidius,  who  is  alfo  quoted  as  fuch 
by  Aurelian,  and  the  other  more  illuftrious  was 
Nicon  the  Agrigentine  quoted  by  Celfus  *  and 
praifed  by  Cicero  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Tre- 
batius  for  the  gentlenefs  of  his  medical  me¬ 
thod,  of  whom  he  mentions  with  pleafure  to 
have  red  a  book  of  his  on  Veracity,  which  he 
had  not  but  juft  before  feen* 

It  is  likely  that  that  Afclepiadic  phifician  had 
treated  of  that  infirmity  of  the  ftomach  which 

*  Pag.  257.  v.  14.  M.  S.  but  in  print  through  Error* 
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produces  an  exorbitant  ravening  after  food, 
(as  we  alfo  know  from  Aurelian  *  that  Afcle- 
piades  himfelf  had  written  upon  it,)  and  that 
he  had  propofed  the  cure  of  it,  not  by  purga¬ 
tives  or  emetics,  but  by  quiet,  by  temperance, 
and  by  a  choice  of  the  befb  adapted  fuflenance ; 
for  the  gentlenefs  of  which  method  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  Cicero  praifes  him,  and  not  for  his 
having  propofed  voracity  itfelf  for  the  cure  of 
voracity,  as  Rutgerfius  f  and  other  very  learned 
critics  have  been  pleafed  to  explain  that  p adage. 

In  that  fame  letter  of  Cicero  there  is  alfo 
mention  made  of  BaiTus  as  a  friend  and  phi- 
fician  to  himfelf  as  well  as  to  Trebatius.  Now 
it  fhould  feem  that  this  was  the  Tullius  Badfus 
who,  Diofcorides  §  fays,  was  of  the  fc.hool  of 
Afclepiades  and  had  wrote  upon  plants.  Pliny 
intimates  that  he  wrote  in  Greek  ||  and  Aurelian 
quotes  a  book  of  his  on  the  Hidrophobia,  and 
calls  him  withal  a  friend  of  Niger  J. 

#  Chronic .  III.  Cap.  2.  P.  436. 
f  Venulin  :  left.  Cap.  21.  P.  361. 
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He  means  without  doubt  of  Sextus  Niger 
mentioned  among  the  Afclepiadics  by  the  fame 
Diofcorides,  and  it  may  very  pofllbly  be  that 
Sextus  Fadius  that  fcholar  of  Nicon  of  whom 
Cicero  had  that  book,  might  have  the  firname 
of  Niger,  fince  from  what  he  fays  of  him  it 
appears  that  he  was  a  friend  of  BafTus.  The 
others  whom  Diofcorides  calls  the  followers  of 
Afclepiades,  who  fiorifhed  in  Rome,  and  who 
underftood  Botany  were  Petronius,  Diodotus, 
and  Niceratus ;  and  even  Arseus  himfelf  to 
whom  Diofcorides  dedicates  his  work,  is  called 
Afclepiadic  by  Galen  •,  whence  it  may  be 
conjectured  that  Diofcorides  himfelf  was  of 
that  fed,  and,  in  fad,  fome  external  medi- 
caments  to  be  met  with  in  the  fragments  of 
Afclepiades  -f  may  be  feen  repeated  in  almoft 
the  fame  words  in  that  good  compiler  of  me¬ 
dical  matter,  who  having  wrote  in  the  time  of 
Nero,  {till  faw  the  credit  of  the  Afclepiadic 
fchool  fubfift. 

Certain  it  is  that  Scribonius  Largus  who 
wrote  at  the  fame  time,  gives  great  encomiums 

*  De  compos.  med.  loc.  Lib.  Ill,  Vol.  II.  p.  217. 
t  Galen,  Lib.  I.  Vol.  II.  p.  15 8. 
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to  our  Bithlnian  phifician,  and  in  another  place  • 
calls  him  his  Afclepiades  *,  and  Celfus,  who 
died,  it  feems,  in  the  time  of  Tiberius  values 
himfelf  upon  following  him :  and  the  truth  is, 
that  he  followed  him  more  than  he  himfelf 
confeffes.  And  that  Cafiius  whom  Celfus  calls 
the  mod  ingenious  phifician  of  his  Age,  fhows 
himfelf  manifeftly  an  Afclepiadic  in  the  me¬ 
dicinal  problems  which  ftill  remain  to  us  of  his, 
as  has  been  alfo  obferved  by  the  mod:  learned 
Mercurialis  f  befides  the  proof  of  it  in  that 
fimplicity  of  pra&ice  by  which  he  happily 
cured,  as  Celfus  §  tells  us,  a  burning  fever 
with  nothing  but  cold  water. 

But  that  difciple  of  Afclepiades  who  obtained 
the  greateft  celebrity  was  Themifon  of  Laodicea 
in  Syria,  of  whom  we  have  accounts  in  Celfus, 
Seneca,  Pliny,  Aurelian,  and  Galen.  They 
fay  that  after  the  death  of  his  matter  he  changed 
his  fiftem,  and  inftituted  a  new  fe6t,  abandon¬ 
ing  the  refearch  of  the  more  abftrufe  or  hidden 
caufes,  and  confining  himfelf  to  obferve,  in  the 

*  Compos.  Medic.  75.  p.  49. 
f  Var.  left.  Cap.  XIII.  p.  114. 
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evident  circumftances  of  diftempers,  the  parti* 
cularities  common  to  many  ;  fo  that  he  reduced 
them  to  certain  few  and  fummary  kinds  giving 
to  this  his  manner  of  examining  and  noting  the 
manifeft  and  efiential  refemblances,  the  name 
of  method,  from  whence  thofe  who  followed 
him  were  called  methodifts, 

And  fuch  was  the  credit  and  facility  of  his 
dodtrine,  that,  as  Seneca  *  obferves,  he  became 
the  third  archimandrite  or  head  of  a  phifical 
fedl,  after  Hippocrates  and  Afclepiades,  in¬ 
heriting  the  great  reputation  of  his  mailer,  in  ' 
Rome,  where  he  probably  might  live  juft  to 
fee  the  beginning  of  the  new  government  of  it 
under  the  Cefars. 

Certain  it  is  that  Auguftus,  had,  very  early, 
for  his  phifrcian  another  follower  of  Afclepiades. 
This  was  Marcus  Artorius,  who  had  alfo  the 
firnameof  Afclepiades. 

And  as  we  know  that  the  Greek  firnames  of 
thofe,  who  afTumed  the  names  of  Roman  fami¬ 
lies,  were  for  the  moft  part,  their  own  primitive 
and  original  names,  it  would  be  no  abfurd  fup- 


*  Epift.  95.  p.  599. 
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pofition  to  imagine  that  this  Artorius  Afclepiades 
might  be  defcended  from  ours. 

However  that  may  be,  there  was  now  little 
lefs  than  fourfcore  years  ago,  difcovered  at 
Smirna,  an  antient  cenotaph  of  this  Artorius, 
of  marble  with  a  baftb-relievo  and  infcription, 
which  was  brought  to  Italy,  and  explained  by 
that  learned  phifician  and  antiquary  Charles 
Patin  *,  in  which  infcription  made  in  honor  of 
him  by  the  Smirneans  he  is  called  a  heroe,  phi¬ 
fician  to  Divus  Auguftus,  and  famous  for  his 
extenfive  erudition.  Now,  by  the  chronicle  of 
Euiebius  we  End  that  this  phifician  was  drowned 
at  fea,  after  the  victory  of  Auguftus  at  A<ftium, 
which  was  one  and  thirty  years  before  the 
Chriftian  Era. 

That  Artorius  was  of  the  fchool  of  Afcle¬ 
piades,  Aurelian  affirms,  who  relates  fome  ju¬ 
dicious  remarks  of  his  on  the  Hidrophobia, 
upon  which,  it  appears  that  he  had  written  a 
treatife. 

\ 

But  he  is  rendered  ftill  much  more  famous 
by  the  teftimonials  of  the  hiftorians  Velleius 

#  Patav.  1689.  4, 
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Paterculus,  Valerius  Maximus,  and  Plutarch, 
who  attribute  to  him  the  merit  of  having  given 
to  Auguftus  himfelf,  when  he  was  engaged 
with  Anthony  in  the  battle  of  Philippi  againft 
Brutus  and  Caffius,  a  nobly  falutary  advice, 
not  to  remain  within  the  incampment,  though 
he  was  fomewhat  indifpofed,  but  rather  to 
haften,  in  perfon  like  a  brave  general  to  the 
place  of  adtion,  upon  which  refolution,  his  own 
fafety  and  the  vidtory  of  that  day  fignally  de¬ 
pended.  And  although  the  hiftorians  tell  us 
that  this  phifician  employed  towards  inducing 
him,  the  argument  of  a  dream  ;  fuch  a  particu¬ 
larity  has  too  much  the  air  of  a  fidlion  to  be 
believed.  Much  lefs  juft  are  thofe  refinements 
of  conjedture,  with  which  fome  Divines  have 
attempted  to  explain  it  j  it  never  having  been 
the  cuftom  of  the  followers  of  Afclepiades  to 
ground  their  opinions  on  fuch  fuperftitious  fol¬ 
lies.  It  is  the  mo  ft  probable  that  Artorius 
being  a  learned  and  eloquent  old  man,  and 
living,  as  thofe  authors  fay,  upon  a  footing  of 
familiarity  and  friendfhip  with  the  young  Au¬ 
guftus,  needed  no  other  force  of  perfuafion, 
than  that  of  the  plain  and  powerful  truth  of  the 
then  prefent  circumftances. 

Upon  an  obfcure  paflage  of  Pliny  the  learned 
have  alfo  founded  a  conjedture  that  Antonius 
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Mufa,  another  famous  body-phifician  or  At- 
chiater  to  Auguftus,  was  of  the  fame  Afclepiadic 
fchool.  This  Mufa  it  was  who  received  great 
and  fignal  public  honors  for  a  cure  of  that 
prince  happily  atchieved  by  him,  of  a  flow 
and  dangerous  diforder,  about  the  fortieth  year 
of  his  age,  as  we  are  told  by  Suetonius  and 
Dion.  That  Mufa  was  an  Afclepiadic  feems 
alfo  inferable  from  the  flmplicity  of  his  me¬ 
thod  of  pradtice,  with  cold  water  and  with 
lettices,  as  well  as  from  his  elegant  and  various 
erudition  for  which  he  was  praifed  by  Virgil 
who  was  his  friend,  as  alfo  by  Horace  who 
attefts  himfelf  fatisfied  with  his  prescriptions* 

And  as  the  Methodifls  had,  as  Galen  *  ob- 
ferves,  taken  their  principal  tenets  from  the 
dodtrine  of  Afclepiades,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
the  Afclepiadics  fhould  all  of  them  appear  fol¬ 
lowers  of  Themifon  ;  fuch  as  Eudemus  inventor 
of  the  differs  of  pure  water  mentioned  by 
Aurelian  -f  and  by  Tacitus,  from  whom  we 
know  that  he  was  a  phifician  at  the  court  of 
Drufus,  fon  of  Tiberius.  And  fuch  was  Theflalus 
himfelf,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  enjoyed 

#  Vol.  IV.  p.  77. 
f  Acutor .  II.  cap,  38.  p.  171. 
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at  Rome,  as  Pliny  * * * §  tells  us  the  higheft  ap^ 
plaufe,  and  according  to  thejudgment  of  Galen -f 
gave  perfection  to  the  fe<5t  of  methodifts,  adopt¬ 
ing  however  the  theory  of  Afclepiades.  Aure- 
lian,  mentions  among  the  followers  of  Afcle¬ 
piades  a  Chrifippus  who  wrote  on  the  worms 
in  the  human  body  §,  and  one  Clodius  who 
fagacioufly  difcovered  that  the  afcarides  a  par¬ 
ticular  fpecies  of  worms  that  infeft  us,  are 
often  the  material  caufe  of  a  diforder  that 
vitiates  and  corrupts  even  the  mind  and  man¬ 
ners  J,  of  which  diforder  Aurelian  himfelf  is 
perhaps  the  only  one  of  all  the  phificians  whofe 
works  are  extant,  that  has  faid  any  thing.  Galen 
mentions  among  the  Afclepiadics  Gallus,  Me- 
trodorus,  Mofchion,  and  fome  others,  and,  in 
general,  fays  that  in  his  time,  the  fe£t  ftill  re¬ 
mained  in  fome  degree  of  reputation  |]. 

But  even  this  became  extinguilhed  fome  little 
time  after  Galen,  perhaps  becaufe  it  was  too 

*  XXIX.  Cap.  i.  Se6h  5. 
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National  for  mankind,  becaufe  infilling  as  it 
did  upon  excluding  every  thing  that  was  not 
connected  with  ftridtly  philofophical  truth,  it 
mud  have  always  had  for  adverfaries  two  kinds 
of  people  of  notorioufly  great  power  in  phific, 
the  credulous  and  the  impoftors ,  with  the  preva¬ 
lence  of  whom  there  confpired  that  univerfal 
di fader,  through  which,  on  the  dreadfull  vi~ 
cifiitudes  which  prevailed  for  fo  many  ages  in 
the  great  concerns  of  Europe,  thofe  three  ex¬ 
ecrable  fillers  Slavery,  Poverty  and  Ignorance 
exterminated  the  Grecian  arts,,  and  efpecially  that 

of  reafoning  in  Phific. 

♦ 

But  whatever  was  the  fate  of  his  writings  and 
of  his  doctrines,  it  is  plain  that  great  praife  has 
been  given  him  by  the  greateft  part  of  thofe 
who  have  mentioned  him. 

No-one  denies  him  the  honor  of  being  one  of 
the  few  principal  inditutors  of  the  medical  part : 
and  on  that  fuppofition,  and  in  that  light,  he 
is  fpoke  of  even  by  thofe  who  fhow  themfelves 
the  lead  favorable,  inch  as  Aurelian  and 
Galen 

* 
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But  fome  more  diftin&ly  and  exprefsly,  as 
Apuleius  *,  for  example,  have  called  him  the 
prince  or  head  of  all  other  phificians,  Hippo¬ 
crates  only  excepted ;  and  by  Antiochus  the 
philofopher  he  was  faid  to  be  fecond  to  no-one 
in  phific,  and  deep-fkilled  in  philofophy  f. 
By  Celfus  he  was  held  to  be  an  author  good  to 
be  followed  in  many  things  $.  By  Scribonius 
he  was  reckoned  an  excellent  author  |]  :  by 
Marcellus  J  a  moft  able  phifician,  and  memor¬ 
able  for  his  do&rines  by  Strabo  **  extremely 
learned  by  Caffiodorus  -ff  eloquent  by  Cicero  §§, 
fagacious  and  wonderfully  perfuafive  by  Pliny  JJ, 

* 

*  Florid,  p.  362. 
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and  an  ex  aft,  polite  and  powerfull  reafoner  by  . 
Galen  *. 


From  the  extinction  of  the  antient  litterature 
which  took  place  about  the  fix\h  and  feventh 
century  of  the  Chriftian  era,  when  the  greateft 
Part  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  books  were  loft, 
it  was  untill  the  fixteenth  Century  that  the  fame 
of  Afclepiades  lay  dormant  in  the  obfcurity  of 
filence.- 

i  ■  ■  ■’  .  ■, 

T  he  firft  moderns  who  then  revived  the 
Greek  phific,  among  whom  not  the  lead:  nor 
lowed:  praife  belongs  to  our  predeceflors  in  the 
Tufcan  fchool,  were  followers,  to  an  excefs,  of 
the  opinions  of  Galen.  Whence  it  came  that, 
as  he  was  not,  as  we  have  obferved  exempt 
from  fomewhat  of  afperity  and  injuftice  to¬ 
wards  Afclepiades,  it  is  no  wonder,  if  they 
fuffered  themfelves  to  be  prepoflfedfed  againft 
him,  and  if  they  alfo,  without  farther  exami¬ 
nation,  gave  credit  to  the  accufations  of  Pliny 
and  Aurelian,  infomuch  that  Euftathius,  who 
is  very  learned  in  other  refpeCts,  allowed  him- 
felf  to  be  improperly  carried  away  by  prejudice, 
where  he  calls  him  unworthy  of  the  name  of 


*  Voh  I.  p.  435.  II.  p.  458.  V.  p.  345,  &c. 
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philofopher  and  "phifician  for  his  opinions  not 
having  been  the  fame  as  thofe  of  Galen  *. 

Some  however  began  at  length  to  conceive 
fome  refpeft  for  his  notions  *,  Mercurialis  and 
Alpinus,  and  Saxonia  efpecially  goes  fo  far  as 
to  ftile  him  the  moil  humane  fpirited  of  all  the 
phificians  that  ever  were  in  the  world  f . 

/  1  ~ 

But  in  the  laft  century,  that  is  to  fay,  the 
feventeenth,  which  feems  to  be  of  all  the  pre¬ 
ceding  ones  of  which  we  have  any  account, 
the  moft  fcientific,  reafon  began  to  become 
more  powerfull  than  authority,  and  there  were 
not  only  many  moft  important  new  difeoveries 
made,  but  many  opinions  of  the  wife  antients, 
whofe  writings  had  been  loft,  and  which  had 
been  reprefented  as  abfurd  by  intermediate 
authors,  were  found  to  be  plaufible  and  true. 
Thus  were  revived  and  promulged  the  Philolaic 
Aftronomy  and  the  Democritan  principles  of 
natural  philofophy,  which  became  the  firft 
fteps  of  afeenfion  to  afterwards  a  greater  height. 

i  •  •  •  t  - 

*  Libellus  de  multitudine.  Cap.  16.  After  his  notes  upon 
Brotian  :  Fen.  1566.  p.  136. 

f  De  Phaenigmis.  Patav.  1593.  p.  5. 
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As  to  the  curative  method  of  treating  chfprders, 
the  Afclepiadic  fimplicity  and  diforetion  re¬ 
fumed  vigor,  and  thence  took  birth  the  mod 
pure  and  excellent  modern  Tufcan  practice  pf 
phiiic,  principally  through  the  induftry  of  the 
immortal  Rhedi,  who  in  the  choice  of  his  un- 
pompoundj  plain,  mild  and  fafe  remedies,  com 
feffes  to  have  been  from  his  earlieft  youth 
guided  by  the  example  of  Afclepiades,  to 
which  he  was  directed  by  reading  the  works  of 
Celfus* 


About  the  fame  time,  thofe  two  fhining  lu¬ 
minaries  ,of  the  Neapolitan  fchool  Tommafo 
Cornelio,  and  Leonardo  di  Capua,  became  fen- 
fible  of  the  goodnefs  of  the  dodbines  of  the 
Afclepiadics.  Cornelio  highly  approved  the 
correction  which  Afclepiades  made  of  the  old 
method  too  complex,  too  inconvenient,  and  too 
dangerous.  And  Leonardo  di  Capua  merited 
the  praife  of  having  been  the  firft  to  revive  the 
authority  of  Afclepiades  hjs  opinions,  clearly 
fetting  forth,  and  more  amply  than  others,  the 
agreement  of  them  with  found  reafon. 

o 

In  this  prefent  current  century,  the  eighteenth* 
Come  men  of  learning  have  fpoke  of  Afclepiades^ 

•  V  •  ■"  /■,  ) 

*  Letter  i 3,  Voh  IV.  p.  42 . 


Am  mantis 
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Ammanus  efpecially,  in  his  notes  on  Aurelian, 
confeffes  that  the  greatefl:  part  of  the  reafonings 
of  Afclepiades  are  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the 
modern  philofophers  *.  Daniel  Le  Clerc  in  his 
hiflory  of  phific  has  wrote  largely  about  him  : 
fo  has  Barchufen  in  his  diifertations  upon  the 
origin  and  progrefs  of  phific,  as  alfo  the  Signior 
Garofalo  in  his  explanation  of  the  antique  bufto 
of  him  *,  and  laftly  Albert  Haller  in  his  addi¬ 
tions  to  Boerhaave’s  method  of  ftudying  Phific. 
But  without  any  breach  of  the  refpedt  due  to 
men  of  fo  profound  learning,  it  may  be,  in 
general  obferved,  that  thefe  and  other  illuftri- 
ous  moderns  have  either  merely  repeted  the 
words  of  fome  of  the  prementioned  twenty 
feven  antients,  or,  fpeaking  of  Afclepiades,  they 
have,  taken  for  granted  without  examination, 
the  envious  cenfures  of  two  or  three  of  th^m, 
or  they  have  negledled  or  omitted  the  molt  im¬ 
portant  particulars,  or  from  an  erroneous  in¬ 
terpretation  of  fome  obfcure  paffages  or  for 
fome  other  reafon,  they  have,  without  autho¬ 
rity  attributed  to  him  fentiments  which  he  never 
*  * 

had,  and.  even  abfurd  and  contrary  to  his  own 
fiftem  * 

As 

*  Acutor.  c.  I.  14.  p.  44. 

t  See  for  example  Boerhaave  who  in  the  XIVth  fe&ion 

of 
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As  for  my  own  part,  it  has  been  purely  my 
aim,  in  the  foregoing,  to  give  as  clear  and  au¬ 
thentic  account,  as  I  could  procure,  relating  to 
the  perfon  and  charadter  of  Afclepiades. 

•  #  v  f 

of  his  prele&ions  fpeaking  of  Afclepiades,  made  no  lefs 
than  three  miftakes. 

The  firji ,  by  making  him  pofterior  to  Aretaeus.  The 
fecondy  where  he  fays  that  he  boafted  of  certain  noftrums  for 
procuring  longevity.  And  the  third \  where  Boerhaave 
believes  that  he  gloried  in  raifing  from  the  dead  a  woman  in 
an  hifteric  fit.  And  even  Haller  himfelf  in  his  additions  to 
Boerhaave.  De Jhtd .  med.  Vol.  I.  p.  304,  fays,  that  Afcle¬ 
piades  commended  the  magical  cures  received  in  Rome,  and 
likewife  fuperftitious  medicines. 
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